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To Vigilant Americans! 


The - Passat Grbis. Demands Action! 


Wire or write the President and your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress TODAY as follows: 
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“I pledge you my loyal support in any immediate 
action in defense of American rights menaced by 
Germany and I urge that such action be taken forth- 
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German agents and their allies, the pacifists, are daily flood- 
ing the White House and Capitol with thousands of tele- 
grams and letters urging the government to do nothing. 
TRUE AMERICANS must counteract this menace by showing 
that they are in the majority. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE advocates: 


Universal Compulsory Military Training and Service. 
A‘ Navy Second in the Atlantic and First in Pacific. 
Country Above Party. Unified National Spirit. 


Cut out this coupon and join the League TODAY! 
The more you help us, the more we can do! 









































DO YOUR DUTY TO YOUR COUNTRY | X | DIFFERENT | AMOUNT 
Name of Applicant ae | Founder $100.00 
Address Life $25.00 
City Contributing $5.00 
State Annual $1.00 
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The National Security League, 31 Pine Street, New York City 
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Books on Finance and Economics 





Why Must America Give Credit to. Europe at this Time? 
Why Does Sterling Vary in Value?}' 
Why Will “Dollar Exchange’ be the World's Standard? 


You can get the answer to these and all your other perplexities about foreign exchange and the world’s 
money market in the remarkable books written by 


HARTLEY WITHERS 


the financial expert of The London Times, who is about the only writer on the subject who can 
make these things easy to understand and at the same time pleasant to read. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


A clear, simple, and thorough description of the machinery and methods of money-dealing between countries. How 
Foreign Loans are floated; the connection of Finance with Foreign Trade, Diplomacy and War; the good influences and 
the bad which International Finance exercises; the relation of Finance to Nationalism. Net $1.25 
Explains the whole mechanism of banking. A clear and Deals with Foreign Exchange and credits. The London 
attractively written account of the common, but little Financial News in a three page reviews says: Mr. Withers 
understood, facts of banking and exchange. If any one makes the topic interesting in spite of all its obvious and 
irrepressible technicality. Occasionally he renders it 


wants to understand the methods of banking and the laws 
governing currency, the rate of exchange, etc., Mr. 


Mbject a can be obtained Ne 3150 | POWERTY AND WASTE 


A study of the close connection between stringency and 


STOCKS AND SHARES | |THE WAR AND LOMBARD 


operation in the handling of securities described in 
detail. It is full of information for both speculator and STREET 


really amusing. Net $1.75 


investor, and is written with a brightness and humor A description and explanation of the effect of the first 
that prove the possibility of dealing with the driest of weeks of war on the London and other international 
subjects in an attractive manner. Net $2.00 money markets. Net $1.25 








LOMBARD STREET By WALTER BAGEHOT. Net $1.25 


A new edition with an Introduction by Hartley Withers, which brings this celebrated work up to date. 
THE LONDON FINANCIAL TIMES says: This well known work represents a standard manual of the Money Market, 
and the new edition brought up to date, will be appreciated by those who have derived help from the earlier editions. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR ;, « ». maiz, res. 


In this book the author who is one of the Development Commissioners and was a member of the Committee on Food 
Production presided over by Lord Milner, discusses the position of British agriculture after the war from the national 
standpoint. He argues that we have been taught the necessity of preparedness for war, socially and economically, as 
well as on the naval and military sides. A policy is outlined both to provide immediate employment and eventually 
to secure such a production of food at home as will render the country secure in time of war. The probable cost and 


results of the policy are estimated. Net $1.25 
HOLDERS OF RAILROAD BONDS AND NOTES, 2no'temcvirs 
By LOUIS HEFT, of the New York Bar. Price $2.00 Net 
Philadelphia North American says: A timely and useful manual for investors and students of economics. . . . The 


author makes a thorough exposition of the subject . . . conveys much useful information, tending to a better under- 
standing of railroad securities. The Financial America says: Mr. Heft’s volume is not one which will be bought to 
be laid aside on the shelf, and taken down only on infrequent occasions. To the railroad investor it will prove a useful 
and an entertaining companion; to the man who desires to understand what railroad bonds mean and represent, and 
what the holding of them involves, this book will be invaluable. 


Postage Extra. At all Bookstores. 
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Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book 





ITALY, FRANCE and BRITAIN AT WAR 


‘“‘The greatest war book yet published—tells 
what for two long years readers have been 
longing to know.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Rarely has Mr. Wells sent forth a volume more brilliant, keener in its thinking, 


truer in its perceptions. 


He had much to say, and he has said it with com- 


pactness and earnestness and in neat, closely trimmed sentences that often sparkle with 


epigrammatic wit.’’— N. Y. Times. 


$1.50 





RUSSIA IN 1916 


By Stephen Graham. A record of Mr. 
Graham's tramping trip through Russia in 
the summer of 1916. $1.25 


THE CYCLE OF SPRING 


By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. ‘Dramatic 
power, philosophy and lyric charm are bril- 
liantly blended in a work of art that has the 
freshness and the promise of its theme.’’— 
N. Y. Tribune. $1.25 


NEW IDEALS IN BUSINESS 


By Ida M. Tarbell. ‘Built on facts, not 
theories. A good book for all who work, or 


who hire workers, to read.’’-— N. Y. Sun. 
$1.75 


MERLIN 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson. A long 
dramatic poem in which the Arthurian legend 


is treated with originality and beauty. 
Ready March 14 


THE LOCKED CHEST, AND 
THE SWEEPS OF NINETY- 
EIGHT 


By John Masefield. Two highly interesting 
one-act plays by the author of “Nan” and 
“The Faithful.” $1.25 


ROAD TO CASTALY 


By Alice Brown. A book of poems by the 
author of “Children of Earth’ .and “The 


Prisoner.” $1.50 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE 
PEACE 


By Robert Goldsmith. A plan for inter- 
national reorganization and a program for 
peace. $1.50 


AMERICAN WORLD POLI- 
CIES 


By Walter E. Weyl. A highly enlightening 
study of our international problems and the 
part they will play in “The Great Society” 
after the war. $2.25 


THE NEW POETRY 


An anthology of modern poetry edited by 
Harriet Monroe and Alice C. Henderson, 
Editors of ‘‘Poetry.” $1.75 


SOME LEGAL PHASES OF 
CORPORATE FINANCING, 
REORGANIZATION AND 
REGULATION 


By Francis Lynde Stetson, James Byrne, 
Paul D. Cravath, George W. Wickersham, 
Gilbert H. Montague, George S. Coleman 
and William D. Guthrie. A highly reveal- 
ing volume for lawyers, and thoughtful gen- 
eral readers who wish to be well informed on 
important legal questions. $2.75 


DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


By John A. Ryan. ‘The most compre- 
hensive and dignified existing treatise on the 
ethics of economic reform.”— New Republic. 


$1.50 


THE IDEALS OF PAINTING 


By J. Comyns Carr. A beautifully illus- 
trated book which reveals the art of the 
various schools of painting. $2.00 
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VoLUME X New York, Saturday, March 10, 1917 
—_— this situation falls upon President Wilson. Bet- 
ter than any other man in the country he knows 
Contents how deep the division is between those who are 
Satecstal Notes... ee A iia e e 147 willing to take sides in the present war and those 
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HEN President Wilson towards the end of 
his second inaugural pleaded for codp- 
eration in the words: “ For myself I beg 

your tolerance, your countenance and your united 
aid,” he was asking for something to which as 
long as the existing emergency lasts, he is entitled 
from every lover of our common country. In 
saying this we are not urging any citizen to sur- 
render or compromise his convictions. Neither 
are we underestimating the deep differences of 
moral and political values which are dividing 
American public opinion to-day and depriving the 
nation of the will to action. It is precisely be- 
cause the nation is so deeply divided that the 
President needs and deserves for the time being 
the tolerance and the countenance of his fellow 
citizens. These divisions concern the essential 
nature of the nation’s foreign policy, the ideals 
which should mould its behavior with respect to 
other nations. Upon the action which is eventually 


taken will depend for many of us some portion 
of the value we attach to American citizenship. 
In short, it is our moral integrity as a nation which 
is at stake, 


The full perplexity and anguish of 





who are not, how profoundly 
Americans are to allow the American national 
banquet to be disturbed by the ghost of the 
European international tragedy. He is moving 
slowly because when the final choice has to be made 
he wishes to have behind him a more nearly united 
nation. It may be that another man, who under- 
stood better than he does the educational value 


of positive | action in times_of hesitation, might 
already be leadin a_more nearly united country. 
But such speculations do not grind corn to supply 
any of our present needs. Mr. Wilson is our of- 
ficially selected national leader and will remain 
so throughout four years. He is a man of courage 
and vision, who is profoundly solicitous for the 
wellbeing and the national integrity of his coun- 
try. He may not succeed in leading the nation 
through its period of enervation without a sub- 
stantial loss of collective self-respect, but there is 
still a good chance that we shall eventually emerge 
on a high road. In any event he alone can suc- 
ceed or fail, and during the progress of the affair 
he has a right to ask, as he did ask in his inaugural, 
if not for complete countenance at least for 
patience and tolerance. Considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the crisis there is nothing which 
would so quickly precipitate the disintegration with 
which the nation is threatened as hasty, intolerant 


or ill tempered criticism of the President. 
N R. WILSON’S inaugural address was de- 
’ 2 livered at a time when the extraordinary 
confusion had puzzled the nation and left it un- 
certain as to how to act or where to turn its energy. 
The address has done nothing to clear up that con- 
fusion. Promising as many of the ideas undoubted- 
ly are, it very obviously fails to fuse and direct 
the nation’s thinking. It is like a map which shows 
the peaks of a few mountains and omits the slopes 
and approaches and valleys which join the peaks. 


reluctant plain 
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Mr. Wilson, for example, speaks of domestic re- 
form, comes to what is practically a full stop, and 
then turns to the war. He omits entirely the really 
pressing question of the relation between domestic 
reform and the new international situation. Yet 
just that relationship is what one could expect to 
see explained in an address which is necessarily 
devoted not to a specific program but to general 
ideas. In the discussion of the war itself there 
appears the same failure to relate ideas, in them- 
selves excellent, one to another or to the facts of 
the immediate situation. Thus Mr. Wilson says 
_ that we could not be indifferent to the war or in- 

dependent of it, that nevertheless we have been 
conscious that we were not part of it, and that the 
aim we put ourselves was “ to vindicate and fortify 
peace,” that we stand now for an “armed neutrali- 
ty,” that we may be more actively drawn into the 
war, but that we shall not forget our real purpose, 
which is the organization of peace. We venture 
to say that these propositions, though they are as- 
sented to individually, will not be seen as a policy 
by most people. They will bewilder rather than 
clarify. They stick out, reach high, but their 
deeper connection is obscure. 


R. WILSON’S policy in the war will never 

be understood until one fundamental fact 

is revealed and expressed. That fact is that we 
have practised a differential neutrality, a neutrality 
benevolent to the’ western Allies. That is where 
we have ceased to be independent of the war. That 
is where we have all along been playing a great 
part in its decision. It is because we pursued this 
policy that we find ourselves where we now are. 
The justification is that by partiality to the western 
Allies we believed ourselves to be vindicating and 
fortifying peace. The justification of our unwilling- 
ness to throw in our lot completely with the Allies, 
even though we enter the war, is that the Allies 
have purely national aims in mind, mixed with their 
international purposes. We share their aims in so 
far as they aim at security based on a scientific 
settlement, but for the rest we hold ourselves aloof 
and reserve freedom of action. Just as our neu- 
trality has attempted to discriminate, so would our 
warfare. War waged with this kind of discrimina- 
tion could in truth be called a war to vindicate and 


fortify peace. 


HE key then is the discrimination we are 
exercising. Without that key it is impos- 

sible to explain our conflict with Germany or our 
interest in the organization of peace. Mr. Wilson’s 
plan for a league of peace instead of an armed 
balance of power would have all the unreality his 
critics say it has, if it weren’t for the fact that this 
nation has been acting informally on the principles 
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of such a league. We have discriminated against 
Germany because we judged her to be the disturber 
of the peace. And the league Mr. Wilson and all 
of us hope for will be at first nothing more than 
a formal agreement to discriminate still more 
sharply in the future against the aggressor. The 
reason Mr. Wilson is misunderstood here and 
abroad is that he will not avow this truth. He will 
not proclaim openly the discrimination which is the 
essence of his policy. We realize the cost and 
danger of such an avowal. But as a matter of 
fact most of the cost has already been paid, for 
Germany has not failed to see our discrimination 
against her; the submarine and the widespread in- 
trigue against us are Germany’s reply. The only 
people who don’t understand America’s discrimina- 
tion are the mass of the Allied peoples and practi- 
cally all those Americans who are not pro-German. 
A frank statement of the real policy would win 
immense support and alienate only those who are 
already hostile. After the Zimmermann note Mr. 
Wilson need not be afraid to avow his discrimina- 
tion against the present government of the German 
Empire. 


F we had to choose between being governed by 
the western Republican Senators who con- 
ducted the filibuster and the ruffians who shouted 
down Mr. Bush at Carnegie Hall in New York 
City the other night or the would-be lynchers who 
call these Senators “ traitor’ we should unhesitat- 
ingly choose the pacifists. It is hardly necessary 
to say that we think Senator LaFollette profoundly 
wrong and that his filibuster was the culminating 
disgrace of a disgraceful Congressional system. 
But he is not a traitor in any sense of that word, 
and in any democracy that loved liberty his power 
to obstruct indefinitely would be ended while his 
right to be heard and be tolerated would never be 
questioned. 


HE parallel of the United States Senate, with 
rules empowering any minority, however 
small, to block the passage of any measure, how- 
ever urgent, is not to be found in any contemporary 
constitution. It is to be found, however, in the 
constitution of the ill fated Polish kingdom. Un- 
der that constitution every member of the Diet, 
like every United States senator, had an absolute 
veto upon all measures. In one point the Polish 
constitution represented a higher stage in the de- 
velopment of the principle of minority absolutism. 
All the deputy had to do was to shout “ nie poz- 
walam ” and the measure was dead: the Diet could 
proceed to other business. A United States senator 
in pursuit of the same end has to talk himself and 
everybody in his reach nearly to death, and in the 
meantime other business lapses. The Polish consti- 
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tution excited the greatest admiration among the 
enemies of Poland, and more than one invasion 
was undertaken to nullify attempts to reform it. 
Under it any opinionative, stupid, corrupt or trait- 
orous deputy could veto every measure designed 
to secure adequate revenues for the kingdom, or 
to place its army on a footing commensurate with 
the requirements of a state surrounded by greedy 
enemies. With so impotent an instrument of gov- 
ernment Polish politics naturally became the free 
field of all manner of foreign intrigues. There 
was a French, a Russian, an Austrian, a Prussian, 
at times even also a Turkish party. The conse- 
quences the world knows: a Polish nation dying 
on the cross through a hundred years. Luckily 
for us we are not bordered by ambitious nations 
seeking to employ our governmental inefficiency as 
an instrument for our dismemberment. We may 
play our game of legislative anarchy behind the 
shelter of broad seas—but seas not so broad as 
once they were. 


HE obstacle to the arming of our merchant 

ships does not consist in any generally ac- 
cepted provision of international law. It does not 
consist in an American interpretation of interna- 
tional law. In permitting armed merchant ves- 
sels of the belligerents to clear from our ports we 
have recognized in principle the legitimacy of de- 
fensive armament. The obstacle does not consist 
in the aversion of our national legislature, since 
but for the employment of obstructionist Senate 
rules an act expressly authorizing the President to 
arm ships would have been passed by an over- 
whelming majority. The obstacle consists solely 
in a law enacted almost a century ago to meet an 
emergency unlike any that could now arise. Until 
the Senate Committee discovered it, the existence of 
this law was unknown to any one except perhaps a 
few legal antiquarians, and to our best legal minds 
it is an open question whether the law is applicable 
to the present situation. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the President will permit such a worm- 
eaten barrier to remain long across the path of 
our vital national interest: He will arm our mer- 
chant shipping and restore our flag to the seas. 
And if private shipowners are reluctant to risk 
their property at sea, even when protected by 
guns, the government has the power under the 
shipping law to buy or charter the ships and send 
them out on its own responsibility. 


UR government’s desire not to break with 
Austria is fully justified by the facts. The 
quarrel with the Central Powers about maritime 
rights involves a mass of technical distinctions 
about which reasonable and humane men might 
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well not take the American side. The quarrel with 
Germany is much deeper and much more important 
than a dispute of lawyers. It is Germany’s aggres- 
sion on the communications of the Atlantic Powers 
in behalf of a victory against western nations 
which is the real ground of American hostility. 
Now Austria is not capable of any such aggression. 
Neither her interests nor her ambitions carry her 
into conflict with us. What is more, she has not 
the naval power to do much damage if she wanted 
to. Her support of Germany’s campaign is due 
to the alliance in which she is entangled. Her 
desire to write herself out of the consequences is 
only too obvious. It follows that if Vienna wishes 
to distinguish herself from Berlin it is sound 
diplomacy for us to assist her. The more inde- 
pendence of Germany that Austria can be induced 
to display, the better it will be for us and for 
Europe. A good, hot struggle between Vienna and 
Berlin would be a very healthy thing for the world, 
and the more Prusso-Germany can be isolated the 
better. And so, if our government can keep 
open the avenues to Vienna, Sofia, and Constanti- 
nople, it should do this. It is not only good strategy 
in our conflict with Germany, but a humane thing 
to do in view of the vast numbers of helpless peo- 
ple in Southeastern Europe and Russia for whom 
we are acting now as a partial protector. The 
thread between Austria and America is the last 
bond which keeps the great Powers from being 
divided absolutely in two. 


HE name of Columbia University is known 

throughout the country. In various con- 
nections the name of its president is almost as 
widely known. Many of its staff have a national 
or international reputation. But it is doubtful if 
fifty persons in New York City can give the names 
of a third of its Board of Trustees, and it is 
doubtful if any one outside of the city can name 
a single trustee. These facts give point to the 
announced determination of the trustees to inquire 
whether officers of the University are teaching 
doctrines subversive of our government or dis- 
seminating doctrines contrary to the “ principles 
upon which it is founded.” In one aspect such 
action is only food for laughter; it belongs in the 
comic opera division of our intellectual life. But 
unfortunately it is also of serious significance. 
Much of the talk about academic freedom and 
censorship in universities disguises the real issue. 
The simple fact is that men of science and scholar- 
ship in this country do not have intellectual in- 
dependence because they do not have intellectual 
control of the educational interests of the insti- 
tutions in which they do their work. No matter 
how competent or how distinguished they may be 
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they find themselves subject to an academic ab- 
sentee landlordism and hence exposed to such hu- 
miliating inquisitory crusades as the one in which 
the practically anonymous trustees of Columbia 
University are now engaged. Until representative 
scholars and men of science secure intellectual au- 
tonomy, the attempt to lift the United States from 
a plane of intellectual mediocrity to one of intel- 
lectual distinction will continue to suffer from an 
artificial and unnecessary handicap. 


F all American newspapers which have been 
pro-German in sympathy there has been none 
comparable in ability to the New York Evening 
Mail. It has not been “ hyphenated ”’ in any sense 
of the word. It has argued as earnestly as it could 
the merits of German civilization. It has stood for 
German-American friendship on the ground of 
American interest. Whatever could be said for 
such a policy the Mail has said, and always in a 
way that commanded respect. We have disagreed 
radically with the Mail, believing that our interests 
lie with the western Democracies, and against 
Germany as at present governed. The Mail has 
been wrong, but not wrong-headed, and when it 
says that “ the Zimmermann note has taught a ter- 
rible lesson to German-Americans and one they will 
never forget,” it gives a striking indication of the 
really disastrous quality of German diplomacy. It 
indicates also that an ounce of fact is often worth 
a ton of sympathy. 


T is with an odd resentment that the average 

citizen who cares for music surveys the peren- 
nial performance we are soon to witness in New 
York and many other cities, the spring scuttling 
of grand opera and symphony concerts. The way- 
wardness of spring might seem a normal provoca- 
tion to satisfy with music an emotional need. If 
the arias of Aida or the mighty rhythms of Tristan 
have potency in November, does that vanish with 
the May touch of the warm south? Of course the 
end of the “season” is now happily timed to 
coincide with the migration period of the rich to 
the sea or the mountains or the rural feudalism of 
Long Island. Before the war—as will be the 
case after it—the wealthy did not have to deny 
themselves. They could go to London in time 
for the June Covent Garden opera “ season”; 
there were the German Summer festivals; there 
was the early fall Paris period or even Rio 
Janeiro. With goldwand alertness the lover of 
music could always find satisfaction. But most 
of us have to stay in the city all but a few weeks. 
Either we are slaves of a convention which says 
that for seven months of the year we shall ex- 
tirpate one aesthetic impulse, or else there is no 
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real democratic desire for good music in New 
York. Both interpretations are partly true. But 
our pathetic attempts at musical satisfaction by 
public concerts in the parks to the accompaniment 
of cracking peanuts, our increasingly pretentious 
movie orchestras, our summer “ concerts” suggest 
that good music, like clean water, will have become 
a recognized public utility—some day. 
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publish as Part Two of this issue a 
pamphlet which aims to describe the or- 
ganic development of an American policy in the 
war. It is made up of quotations from The New 
Republic because it was less trouble to lay our 
hands on comment we ourselves had published. I 
is frankly a rationalization of the facts as they 
developed. It defines relationships which were by 
no means clear when many of the citations were 
written. Its object is to show that the end of 
American isolation has not been entirely haphaz- 
ard, and that a real policy of national action does 
emerge from the mass of the facts. 





And Congress 


HIS last session of Congress has been an 

ominous exhibition. From first to last it was 
calculated to destroy all confidence in the ma- 
chinery of representative government, and the 
filibuster at the end was only the spectacular cli- 
max of a session which will cause the soberest man 
to fear for the safety of the Republic. 

It showed the legislature of a supposedly demo- 
cratic people degraded to that level from which 
violent convulsions ensue. There is no magic in 
the forms of democracy. Like all other instru- 
ments of life they have to face the test of experi- 
ence. If they cannot perform the business of a 
nation, if they cannot meet its needs and deal ener- 
getically with its perils, nothing will save them. 
The shibboleths and the shells may exist as they did 
in Mexico under Diaz; the reality of representa- 
tive government will disappear. The fact is the 
Congress of the United States has ceased to work. 
Were we a people without a measure of political 
stability, were the danger we are in as acute as that 
of France or Britain, representative government 
would be swept away at this moment. In the most 
deadly peril of fifty years the machinery of free 
government has broken down. 

This last session was the final stage in a process 
of decay. It was garrulous, wasteful, amorphous, 
frivolous and foolish. It wasted money like a 
drunken sailor and time like a babbling idiot. It 
could not think, it would not imagine, it could not 
organize, it could not act. It squabbled over trifles, 
grunted and squealed and rooted, and left the 
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country in chaos. It spoiled whatever it touched, 
obstructed everything it was asked to assist, at- 
tended to everybody's business but its own. It 
conducted raiding parties against the treasury, 
against administration, it died with the curses of 
a nation upon it, a soiled and debauched thing. 
The spirit of the Congress was incarnate in the 
chairman of its committee on Foreign Relations. 
To have permitted a man like “ Gum-shoe Bill” 
to head its most important committee was to call 
down the contempt of a people. Stone is the type 
of senile and slinking politician whose rise to power 
is sheer disaster. He is the kind of man who 
should not be trusted in any important relationship. 
He is the leader of the committee which deals with 
America’s destiny in the world. 

He is only a product, to be sure. He is the kind 
of thing which the basic evils of our congressional 
system throw up. He is a product of that false 
separation of powers which has made Congress 
irresponsible and left it without leadership, of that 
absurd mechanical arrangement of the session 
which fixes the time of Congress by the clock in- 
stead of by the work it has to do, of that malig- 
nant usurpation of administrative functions which 
has made Congress primarily a market of patron- 
age and pork and petty favors and sheer dishon- 
esties, of that system of rules which kills debate on 
policies and opens it wide to rant and irrelevancies, 
which makes seniority the test of power, which puts 
a premium on the art of staying in office, and di- 
vests Congréss of interest and responsibility in the 
nation’s affairs. 

Among Americans who have watched Congress 
closely, who have dealings with it on any public 
matter, the legislature of this nation is cordially 
despised. There isn’t a decent public servant in 
Washington who doesn’t breathe a sigh of relief 
when Congress adjourns. There isn’t an official 
interested in his work who can’t work better when 
Congress is gone. It is regarded by the best ofh- 
cials we have, not as a coérdinate and coéperating 
branch of the government, but as an illimitable 
nuisance to be evaded and avoided wherever pos- 
sible. So deep has this gone that the President has 
uttered publicly his derision of the methods of an 
institution which ought to be his constant partner. 

His real feeling was displayed even before his 
statement after the adjournment. It was revealed 
in his unwillingness to have Congress on his hands 
in the trials which lie ahead. The long delay in 
going to Congress for authority to act against 
Germany was dictated undoubtedly by a desire to 
have Congress out of the way, to secure the neces- 
sary power at a minimum of indiscreet and meddle- 
some talk. He waited till the last week, he fought 
against a special session because he feared he could 
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not sustain the dignity and interest of the nation 
while Congress was in session. He miscalculated 
time. Perhaps if he had gone sooner, the filibuster 
would have been broken, but the fact that he did 
not trust Congress remains. No one is better ac- 
quainted than Mr. Wilson with the real nature of 
Congress, no one is more deeply anxious to face the 
prospect of war with Germany relying on the full 
strength of representative government. He has 
been forced in this last month to show by his acts 
that he considers the Congress of the United States 
as composed and organized to-day an incompetent 
adviser and assistant. 

No mere reform which introduces cloture into 
the Senate rules will make Congress a decent in- 
strument of democracy. The evil is far deeper, 
arising in the last analysis from the Constitution 
itself. We have tried to construct a government 
in which leadership is divorced from responsibility, 
a government in which those who make the laws 
have no organic relation to those who execute 
them, a government in which head, heart, and limbs 
are separate bodies without internal connection. 
And because no government is workable on that 
principle we have seen the growth behind the legal 
government of a party system which lives as a 
parasite upon the government, is fed by pork, held 
together by patronage, which has created out of 
the separation of powers a perilous confusion of 
powers. The thing has broken down at last, as 
all observers knew it would, and we are now ina 
situation where only the most revolutionary 
changes in the congressional system can save rep- 
resentative government in America. 


A Lesson in Diplomacy 


HE reception by Congress and American 
opinion of the Zimmermann note to the 


Mexican government is characteristic of the un- 


reality of the prevailing public attitude towards 
the problem of American foreign policy. Its pub- 
lication was received first with amazement and in- 
credulity and then with a consternation, which was 
mitigated only by a semi-humorous sense of the 
apparently abysmal stupidity of the proposal. To 
offer to the almost bankrupt Carranza government, 
whose army consisted of a few thousand ill equip- 
ped and ill trained peons as payment for Mexican 
assistance against the United States three sover- 
eign American states, whose able-bodied men, if 
properly armed, could easily have overrun the 
whole of Mexico—diplomacy of this kind was 
saved from being monstrous chiefly by being so 
utterly absurd. This sense of its being absurd has 
prevented the ordinary American from taking the 
incident seriously. It was classified as an example 
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of the kind of diplomacy which is characteristical- 
ly Teuton, and which arouses against Germany the 
justifiable resentment and hostility of other nations. 
But if it involved in American eyes the existence 
of any serious and lasting danger to the inherited 
soil or the living ideals of the American democra- 
cy, if it implied the need of a change in the at- 
titude of Americans towards their own foreign 
policy, no evidence of these implications has as 
yet been allowed to transpire. 

Probably the indications of American feeling up 
to date are in some measure deceptive. No doubt 
the proposal of the German Foreign Secretary to 
make New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas into an 
Alsace-Lorraine of the West and to include their 
cession to Mexico among the territorial readjust- 
ments which were to form a part of the just and 
enduring peace, ostensibly desired by Germany— 
no doubt the acid of this news will in the long run 
resist all attempts at assimilation by American 
optimism and will produce its appropriate and in- 
evitable effect on American policy. For the 
moment, however, such is apparently not the case. 
At the time the news was published the Congress 
of the United States was considering a bill to arm 
American merchant ships for the purpose of 
authorizing their crews to protect themselves 
against the consequences of the declared intention 
of the Germans to shoot torpedoes at them with- 
out warning. How far Congress would agree to 
protect American citizens in the enjoyment of well 
established and extremely precious legal rights was 
doubtful. It was afraid as a consequence of giving 
to American citizens armed protection that the na- 
tion would become involved in what was in their 
opinion an irrelevant and calamitous European 
war. President Wilson, anticipating the failure or 
the weakening of the bill to arm American mer- 
chantmen, pulled the Zimmermann note on the re- 
luctant Congressmen and at once, as he thought, 
had them at his mercy. By so doing he did assure 
himself of the support of an overwhelming major- 
ity of both houses in providing for the protection of 
American life and property. But the extraordinary 
thing is that as a result of his exposure of the 
sinister character of German diplomacy, he neither 
expected to produce nor did produce consequences 
of a more serious nature. He neither produced 
nor apparently expected to produce a demand on 
the part of Congress and public opinion for some 
more drastic action against a foreign government 
which was deliberately seeking to form alliances in 
America and Asia fof*the purpose of conquering 
and appropriating American territory. 

The mere arming of American merchantmen is 
a pitifully inadequate answer to such a revelation 
of the objects of German diplomacy. Americans 
have been trying to isolate their controversy with 
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Germany from any connection with the war. 
Many of them hoped to treat each act of violence 
by a German submarine commander as that of a 
marauder which might possibly be resisted, but 
which if resisted should not be considered as 
evidence of a malign intention on the part of the 
German government towards this country. The 
violence toward Americans was merely an innocent 
and incidental result of the quarrel with Great 
Britain. The publication of the Zimmermann note 
destroys these illusions. The German Foreign Of- 
fice does not relieve the United States from the full 
responsibility of being an enemy of Germany, be- 
cause our government has only been affording 
protection to the legal rights of its citizens. It 
puts the Americans in the same class as any other 
people whose behavior has been injuring the 
German chances of success. It seeks to organize 
alliances against the United States just as it does 
against France, and it is willing to purchase a very 
small amount of assistance with at least the 
promise of a large amount of American soil. 
Thus it is seeking to introduce into the Americas 
a kind of diplomacy and a kind of international 
agreement, which was supposed to be confined to 
Europe. It is deliberately challenging the essential 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine. Yet our only 
retort is to try to arm American merchant ships 
and almost to fail. Our own laws may prevent 
us from extending the protection of our laws to 
our own citizens. 

The effective answer to this attempt to domesti- 
cate in America the European system of alliances 
should be as aggressive, if not as cynical, as that of 
the Germans. They were perfectly justified in 
going behind the subterfuge of American neutrali- 
ty and classifying this country as one among others 
whose power was being exerted to prevent them 
from winning the war. They were justified in 
making any reasonable diplomatic arrangement to 
embarrass a government which they classed among 
their enemies. But they were wrong even from 
their own point of view in giving to American pub- 
lic opinion such a startling object lesson of the dan- 
ger of an isolated Pan-Americanism—one which 
was exposed to the enmity of some European Pow- 
ers but not regarded with benevolence by others. A 
safe American system can no longer stand alone. 
If the kind of diplomacy represented by the Zim- 
mermann note continues to prevail, it will com- 
promise the privacy and security of all nations in 
all continents. It will deny to Americans the 
privilege of which Pan-Americanism is the political 
expression, of continuing to live their own life in 
their own way with a minimum of outside inter- 
ference. Pan-Americanism must seek support in 
two directions. It must secure itself against the 
manifest dangers of German enmity by winning 
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the friendship of the Allies; while at the same time 
it must guard itself against doing to Germany what 
Germany sought to do to the United States. That 
part of Europe whose support is needed by Pan- 
Americanism must be willing to be infected by the 
spirit of the system which it agrees to support. 


A Project for Breaking the 
Submarine Blockade 


[Nore: All data of a technical character relating 
to motor ships have been supplied by Mr. Fred Hvat- 
ington Clark, E.M. The New Republic acknow!- 
edges its deep obligation to Mr. Clark for permitting 
it to share in the results of his inquiries in engineering, 
marine and naval circles as to the technical feasibility 
and the probable success of the plan here set forth. 
—Tue Eprrors. } 


OSSIBLY the submarine can be eliminated. 

The British navy is one of the most efficient 
organizations in the world, and often before this 
generation has achieved what seemed impossible. 
It may be that the British can sink submarines 
faster than the Germans can launch them. No one 
can certainly say. So much we know: for two 
years there has been unwonted activity in German 
shipbuilding. Neutrals have been given to under- 
stand that the Germans were building commercial 
ships to take part in the great business revival 
after the war. What foresight, what coolness of 
judgment, to divert men and materials from the 
pressing needs of war to the equipment of a peace 
that might be disastrous to German commercial 
ambitions! But who has seen these new trading 
vessels, or knows for certain what kind of trade 
they are designed for? Perhaps they are sub- 
marines in all stages of construction, now at last 
dropping into the water faster than England can 
sink them. 

Whether the submarine can be eliminated or not, 
it can certainly be baffled, and ours is the nation 
that can baffle the submarine, if it wills. The 
problem is one of moving the transatlantic freight, 
not in huge, slow-moving, unwieldy units any one 
of which is worth all a U-boat’s torpedoes or even 
the U-boat itself, but in small, swiftly moving, 
quick-turning units, difficult to intercept, hard to 
hit, and scarcely worth the waste of a torpedo. 

Suppose that we shipped our freight to England 
in one-thousand ton motor ships instead of in five- 
thousand ton freighters. The smaller boat would 
naturally have the advantage of far lower visi- 
bility. If the smoke of the freight steamship can 
be perceived by the submarine at a distance of 
thirty miles, the low, smokeless motor ship could 
hardly be perceived over ten miles. For the large 
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ships, a cordon of submarines spaced at fifty miles 
would be sufficient practically to close a stretch of 
water. Three times as many submarines would be 
required to block the movement of the motor ships. 

Assume that the U-boat has sighted a typical 
freight steamer. Few freighters have a speed 
above ten knots, while the surface speed of the sub- 
marine may be fourteen or more. There is no 
difficulty in running down the freighter. If the 
freighter carries guns, the U-boat must submerge 
out of range and move to its final position under 
water, at a speed of perhaps eight knots. Nat- 
urally, before submerging the U-boat has taken 
a position in advance of the freighter, otherwise 
it would never reach a point from which it could 
launch a torpedo with any effect. A quick change 
of course on the part of the freighter might force 
the U-boat to emerge and continue the chase on 
the surface. A thousand-ton motor ship could be 
made to develop a speed equal to the surface speed 
of the submarine. If not disposed of upon the first 
submergence, it will not be overtaken at all. With 
its capacity for quickly changing its course, the 
motor ship would far more easily escape a torpedo 
launched against it. It is of course assumed that 
the motor ship is armed to repel gunfire attack 
from the submarine. 

A submarine not giving chase but lying in wait 
for whatever might chance to fall into its maw 
could of course dispose of some unlucky motor 
ships. Still, the chance of missing the small target 
presented by the motor ship would be vastly 
greater than the chance of missing the colossal side 
of an ordinary freighter. The larger type of Ger- 
man submarine carries from twelve to fifteen tor- 
pedoes. It would be a miracle if it made as many 
hits in the chase of thousand-ton ships. Grant the 
miracle; the submarine has sent fifteen thousand 
tons to the bottom and is then temporarily ex- 
hausted. It must make the long and perilous jour- 
ney to its base. In the present campaign of war 
upon freights in large units we hear repeatedly the 
boast that a submarine has returned after ac- 
counting for fifty thousand tons. With ocean- 
shipping in small, gun-protected units it would be 
a lucky submarine commander who could report 
ten thousand tons sunk. For a given effect on 
trade, if the small unit were substituted for the 
large, the Germans would have to multiply their 
submarines five-fold, at least, even if the small unit 
were no speedier nor quicker of helm than the 
large. 

But it may be said, tonnage in small units is 
frightfully expensive. Disregarding the financial 
outlay, the tax on the labor and material is quite 
disproportionate to the result in carrying capacity. 
To be sure, and that is one reason why England, 
with her productive power under a breaking strain, 
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can not adopt the plan of building small ships. It 
is also sufficient reason why our existing shipyards 
can not be diverted to such use. All our shipyards 
are working overtime, turning out bottoms which, 
if vulnerable, yet represent great carrying capacity. 
Our rolling mills are taxed to the utmost in produc- 
ing plates for the conventional types of carriers. 
If anything is to be achieved in this direction, it 
must be by the United States, and through the mo- 
bilization of resources not now devoted to ship- 
building. 

The saving fact is that thousand-ton motor ships 
adapted to the present need can be built of wood. 
We are now turning out wooden motor ships of 
1,000 to 3,600 tons on the Pacific Coast, and it is 
estimated that some 200,000 tons yearly could be 
launched from Pacific Coast yards. With absolute 
standardization, one lumber company can turn out 
one set of parts, another a different set, in quanti- 
ties practically unlimited. To a very great extent 
ordinary mechanics’ labor can be used instead of 
the highly trained technical labor necessary for the 
construction of steel ships. There are technical 
problems still to be solved in providing internal 
combustion motors capable of developing the req- 
uisite power without too great weight. No one 
doubts, however, that the motor problem can be 
solved if enough energy is concentrated on it. The 
Diesel motor would answer the purpose perfectly, 
and if we are not yet successful in building motors 
equally good, we have still no reason for despair- 
ing of the ability of our mechanical engineers to 
rise toa real emergency. Shipyards for assembling 
the parts and launching the ships could be got 
ready, near the sources of lumber supply, by the 
time that their facilities were required. If we set 
about it immediately, in six months we could begin 
to launch ships, and thereafter put them out in 
steadily increasing number up to any maximum we 
might require. 

There is no technical reason why we should not 
produce shipping enough of this kind to thwart the 
submarine campaign. Even at the present rate of 
sinking, the British can still stave off anything like 
serious lack of the necessaries of life for a year; 
perhaps for two years, but hardly for three. Ship- 
ping is going down at the rate of 500,000 tons a 
month. Our yards will launch some 350,000 tons 
this spring and summer, the British yards some- 
what over twice as much. At this rate the shipping 
available for supplying England would be reduced 
by at least three millions of tons in a year. It is 
a drain that obviously could not be endured in- 
definitely. But in a year we could be turning out 
motor tonnage, largely immune to the submarine, 
at a rate making the final success of the submarine 
warfare impossible. 

But what of the expense? A staggering ques- 
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tion. Assuming that the business were undertaken 
on a colossal scale, with a tithe of the organizing 
effort the British were forced to make in putting 
their munitions industry on a war basis, we could 
launch a million tons for one hundred million dol- 
lars, more or less. At the present rate of charter- 
ing, a thousand-ton ship making ten knots can earn 
from $10,000 a month to twice that sum. Its oper- 
ating charges, interest, insurance and depreciation, 
would amount to $4,000 a month. The training 
and pay of gun crews would increase the figure, 
but not inordinately. Constructed and operated 
to make fourteen knots—and unless this speed can 
be attained many of the advantages of the type 
disappear—the monthly charges will greatly in- 
crease, though earnings, at the high rates in 
prospect, might increase in proportion. But even 
if only ten knots were aimed at, the project is ob- 
viously not attractive to private capital. Net earn- 
ings at present rates would be much more than 
sufficient to make the venture pay, and in the course 
of the submarine campaign rates of charter are 
likely to go much higher. But either an early peace 
or the elimination of the submarine would make it 
impossible for such ships to operate long with 
profit, except perhaps in various inter-island and 
coastwise trades, where freights are light and un- 
attractive to bigger ships. 

Part of the capital invested in small motor ships 
might be lost, although this is by no means certain. 
The venture is probably not worth while for pri- 
vate capital. Is it worth while for the United 
States? Five million tons would mean half a bil- 
lion dollars. Suppose we write it all off as loss, is 
it too much to pay to insure ourselves against the 
possible success of Germany’s submarine campaign ? 
If the campaign succeeds, Germany will win the 
war and dictate her terms of peace. She will hold 
the undisputed hegemony of the Old World, and 
she will brook no interference in what she may 
choose to do in the New World, unless we put our- 
selves in full armor. We should get off cheaply if 
all that German victory cost us was ten times half 
a billion invested in armaments. 

Nationally, not only can we afford a half billion 
insurance against German world power; we can’t 
afford to go uninsured. The chances of submarine 
success are safely estimated at more than one in 
ten. The question that confronts us is not whether 
it is worth while to balk the submarine campaign 
but whether we have, in our government, an 
instrument capable of reacting intelligently and 
effectively to the national need. Under the ship- 
ping law enacted not many months ago, our gov- 
ernment has power to own or charter ships. This 
power was conferred upon it in order that our 
trading interests might be better protected. Is it 
not conceivable that this power might be extended 
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and employed in the present case? What is at 
stake now is something more than a trading inter- 
est. It is the right to live in a world-system in 
which we may base our national policy upon the 
premises of peace. 


Food Control 


HE steadying effect which a few carloads of 
hominy, rice, Pacific smelts and Brazilian 
beans have had upon the New York market shows 
what can be done to control the food supply when 
a community has the will to take vigorous action. 
For years New York has been trifling with its food 
problem. It has muddled along through inter- 
minable investigations without the will to formulate 
a food policy as it has formulated a health policy, 
although the two are essentially inseparable. Had 
the authorities prepared against a pogsible food 
shortage as effectively as they preparéd against 
possible tampering with bridges and aq ducts the 
city need not have been disgraced by rioting mobs 
and riotous speculation. } re 
New York has escaped the consequengs of its 
unpreparedness more easily than it desetyed. It 
was rare luck that there were men on the Mayor's 
Food Committee who knew where smelts and beans 
could be reached by telephone and who hadmoney 
to buy them without waiting for a public appgopria- 
tion. The federal government is not so forgunate. 
In appealing to Congress to finance a f i 









culture said on March second: “ Where thafood 
supply is located, who owns it, what may 


conditions are due to car shortage, whether 
is artificial manipulation or control, no one 
state with certainty.” To formulate a nati 
food policy on the basis of such complete ignor 
is manifestly impossible. A food census shouldjbe 
taken at once. And since Congress has denie 
special appropriation, the Secretary of Agricult 
should proceed immediately with the help 
volunteer agencies such as local chambers of co 
merce, state departments of agriculture and sta 
agricultural colleges to find out where our foo 
reserves are. But if our food supply is to play a 
effective part in this year’s campaign, action, eve 
on present imperfect information, is more im 
portant than further investigation. 

The experience of Germany and Belgium, where 
the patriotic appeal to self-sacrifice is exceptional, 
has shown that individual farmers cannot be forced 
to give up their supplies until they and their fami- 


lies have satisfied their normal appetites. In this 
respect nations behave like individuals. In 1915 
the German asparagus crop was large. Because 
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asparagus brings a high price and because its 
nutritive value is small, the German government 
permitted its export to Holland and Denmark as 
a means of maintaining the value of the mark in 
foreign exchange. But when this became known, 
popular indignation compelled the withdrawal of 
the export privilege. War or no war, we may be 
certain that any marked interference with the 
customary domestic supply in America will cause 
local food riots and demands for an embargo on 
export. In the event of war with Germany our 
manifest duty will be to assure an adequate food 
supply to France, England and Italy, but the de- 
liberate organization of export will meet with in- 
superable opposition unless the domestic demand 
is first satisfied. 

The federal government should make it pos- 
sible for all non-agricultural communities to do 
what private wealth has done in New York. Sur- 
plus supplies should be gathered at strategic points 
for release at critical moments. This would check 
undue speculation, steady local markets, and pre- 
vent riots. 

The next step beyond this preliminary precaution 
has been advised by the farmers of the Non- 
Partisan League of Dakota and the Northwest. 
They propose that the government prepare to take 
over terminal grain elevators, flour mills, packing 
houses and cold storage plants precisely as it has 
prepared to take over factories producing muni- 
tions for the army and navy. To locate the major 
centers of food storage and distribution would not 
call for a protracted investigation. Neither would 
their control require a large bureaucratic army. 
As in the case of munitions, the government could 
rely upon volunteer committees of experts and 
local volunteer organizations. 

These two steps, if vigorously taken as part of 
a national policy, would provide the best immediate 
incentives to increased production. Guaranteed 
against undue profiteering by the middleman and 
assured a steady market at good prices, our farm- 
ers would make up for the shortage in man power 
by the increased use of labor-saving machinery 
upon the land. The federal government could 
further stimulate production by telling the farm- 
ers what the world demand for food is and what 
it will be during the coming year. In view of the 
failure of the wheat crops of Australia and Argen- 
tina and the known requirements of Europe, it 
should not be difficult to make reasonably accurate 
estimates. Our farmers are exceedingly wary of 
over-production. In the West particularly they 





have a vivid memory of the years when it was 
eaper to burn corn in the kitchen stove than to 
lip it to market. But if the farmers knew that 
me government would absorb the surplus above 
he ordinary commercial demand for regulating 
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local markets, provisioning the army and navy, 
and for systematic export, it is certain that, barring 
pestilence or drought, they would surpass all 
previous records of production. 

It is upon such general economic incentives to 
increased production that the government will have 
to rely in this crisis. Spring planting is on; in some 
southern sections crops are already ripening. What 
the farmers and the country have a right to ask 
is an authoritative statement of what the demand 
for commodities is and the assurance of a clear-cut 
program of government action. 

But what if these genera! measures fail to yield 
a sufficient surplus to enable us to feed France, 
England and Italy without serious interference 
with our domestic habits of consumption? In 
anticipation of such a contingency a man of the 
exceptional experience of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
believes that we should begin at once to apply a 
policy of partial repression. Our normal abund- 
ance has bred in us wasteful habits of consumption. 
The dietetic minimum necessary to maintain health 
is approximately 2,400 calories—varying from 800 
for infants to 3,500 for hard manual workers. But 
the customary food consumption in the United 
States averages 4,000 calories. We scorn sub- 
stitutes for the things we habitually eat. We have 
a superstitious prejudice against oleomargarine 
and vegetable fats although many of them are 
superior to animal products. The cry of the East 
Side women that what they wanted was not smelts 
or hominy but their customary measure of onions, 
cabbages and potatoes is an illustration of the 
rigidity of habits. But our set habits create a 
psychological problem that cannot be solved by 
ruthlessness—they must be met by a sustained cam- 
paign of education. In this matter many of our 
local health boards are already doing good work. 
As a result of his experience in Belgium and France 
Mr. Hoover believes that it is possible “ to make 
the terms calories, fats, proteins, carbohydrates, 
understood and appreciated by every person who 
reads.” A further aid to the solution of the 
psychological problem would be to advise the public 
exactly what monthly supply of a given commodity 
is available and what this means in daily calories 
per capita. ‘‘ Two very important reactions,” says 
Mr. Hoover, “follow such publicity. The 
patriotic, well thinking population responds at once. 
And a curious psychological effect is induced toward 
economy by directing attention tothe specific short- 
age even if the maximum food available is actual- 
ly up to normal consumption.” 

But it is the part of wisdom, in a country with 
food to export, to interfere as little as possible 
with the habits of the individual consumer. The 
most effective measures of repression are those 
directed against conspicuous waste. A vast, though 
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incalculable amount of food is wasted in the United 
States in such luxurious consumption as after- 
theatre suppers and the like. Restrictions upon 
hotels and restaurants would meet with a minimum 
of public opposition. But possibly the largest 
single item of wasteful consumption is the hundred 
million bushels of grain that every year go into 
the production of beer and whisky. Last year, ac- 
cording to the Tribune, American distilleries 
turned out 185,000,000 gallons of spirits and brew- 
eries 60,000,000 barrels of beer, as compared with 
42,700,000 barrels of beer in England, 26,300,000 
barrels in Germany and 12,000,000 in France. 
Apart from the injurious physical effects of alcoho! 
it is estimated that brewing reduces the food value 
of grain by seventy-five per cent. Billions of 
fourteen-ounce loaves of bread could be baked from 
the waste involved in manufacturing beer. 

These are but rough indications of what might 
readily be done to control our American food sup- 
ply if the will to control it were present. But the 
problem is a psychological one as much as a 
problem of mechanical production and distribution. 
The will to economize must be in the people as 
well as in their official representatives. No pro- 
gram can be effective that is not planned on a 
national scale and inspired by a national purpose. 
The present muddle at Washington is the most 
serious obstacle to the development of a rational 
program of food conservation. If the government 
continues to drift, if it fails to announce a definite 
purpose until the planting season is passed, we 
shall have our hands full with our own domestic 
food problems before the year is at an end. With 
the food reserves of the world practically ex- 
hausted, our ability as a nation to influence the out- 
come of the war grows increasingly problematical 
with every day of indecision. 
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Labor’s Unpreparedness 


N any survey of the state of the nation as a 

prospective belligerent, no fact comes with 
more force to the informed liberal than the un- 
preparedness of the American labor movement. 
The country has a right to demand two things of 
organized labor in this time of crisis—first that 
it serve as an agency for organizing the main 
body of wage earners for willing national service, 
and second, that it shall render American labor 
alert, articulate and efficient as a great liberal 
force standing guard over the people’s political 
liberties and economic wellbeing, protecting them 
from the encroachments and assaults of executives 
too intent on the job in hand to be entrusted with 
the preservation of these spiritual and material 
treasures. 

Mr. Gompers and the Federation of Labor 
must be credited with an influence at Washington 
far out of proportion to the number of those who 
pay dues to the Federation and follow its leader- 
ship. But that influence is not enough. It may 
force through an immigration bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto and procure the enactment of a legis- 
lative fiat exempting labor from prosecution under 
the Sherman act. But it cannot reach out over the 
country and enlist the great body of wage-earners 
for policies of service and accommodation to 
which its leaders will have subscribed. Nor can 
it marshal more than a fraction of labor’s poten- 
tial power for the purpose of opposing policies 
which the leaders regard as threatening vital 
rights and advantages. 

The membership of the Federation as reported 
to the Baltimore convention by Secretary Morri- 
son was 2,072,000, an increase of 52,000 or 2% 
per cent in the two years since November, 1914. 
To-day, as in the years before the war stopped 
immigration, stimulated industry and_ thereby 
gave the Federation its greatest opportunity, Mr. 
Gompers’s organization is practically without rep- 
resentation or influence in the great basic industries 
that would be the first to undergo mobilization in 
time of war. Outside of government yards, noth- 
ing the Federation could do or say would either 
enlist American steel workers for national service 
or give leadership and direction to protest and re- 
sistance, where these were demanded by an in- 
formed liberalism. Working class codperation 
would have to be secured either by high wages, 
unorganized and fortuitous patriotism in the indi- 
vidual, or, these failing, the most rigorous use of 
force. As for resistance to improper demands, 
Mr. Gompers’s voice, sturdily though it might be 


raised, would carry an authority easily challenged 
in the light of his utter lack of any commission 
to speak for the men whose rights or privileges 
were involved. 

The prospect of war only gives emphasis to a 
challenge that has long been in order for liberals 
outside of the labor movement. Apparently the 
challenge must come from without, for at the Bal- 
timore convention no single delegate made protest 
against the failure of the Federation to expand 
and extend its influence during the past two years 
so rich in opportunity. Now, every liberal has 
the right to demand of the labor movement that 
it serve as a great Americanizing force and as 
one of the strongest allies in every contest between 
democracy and its enemies. Mr. Gompers and his 
associates would be the last to disavow this obli- 
gation. It is because they have assumed it and 
professed to meet it that they cannot escape a 
reckoning for their failure. And they have failed. 
The Federation is still composed of unions, most 
of which owe their success to their control of the 
labor supply in highly specialized trades employ- 
ing relatively small numbers of men. The Fed- 
eration still clings to the edges of American in- 
dustry. A typical industrial community in the 
United States still consists of thousands or tens of 
thousands of inarticulate, unorganized workmen, 
and a handful of trade unionists who have little 
in common with the great masses of wage earners 
and who hold aloof from them. Particularly is 
this so in our great basic industries, such as steel 
making, meat packing, oil refining and textile man- 
ufacture. The typical factory hand, if there be a 
type in America, remains not only outside of and 
indifferent to the Federation, he is often preju- 
diced against it and its leaders. Wage movements 
in these industries have been influenced little or 
not at all by the Federation. Spontaneous un- 
organized strikes, and even the influence of 
wandering I. W W. agitators, have been more 
important factors, and the relation between supply 
and demand more important still. 

Nor is the Federation’s political influence im- 
pressive. Its achievements at Washington have 
been those of a closely organized and wisely 
directed group of Congressmen, eighteen in num- 
ber, making the most of a log-rolling and back- 
scratching system under which even so small a 
group as that controlled by Mr. Gompers can 
sometimes impose their wishes on the majority. 
But the Federation’s attempts to influence opinion 
and votes in the mass have produced some lament- 
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able failures. It is true that Governor Johnson 
is willing to concede that nine in ten of the hun- 
dred thousand unionists in California voted for 
Wilson. But California unionists are not typical, 
and a result in California that expressed merely 
local conditions would lose all importance if the 
Federation’s leadership had not failed so com- 
pletely in the industrial centers of the East and 
Middle West. 

But the measure of the Federation’s failure 
cannot be taken by reviewing its record in any 
political campaign or the result of its efforts to 
secure specific advantage in hours, wages and con- 
ditions of labor. Its failure can only be measured 
by considering to what extent the great mass of 
wage earners in America are enlisted as an articu- 
late, informed, purposeful force in the nation’s 
life. We have a criterion here in the success of 
our one great industrial union—the United Mine 
Workers—in organizing unskilled or partly skilled 
foreign-born workmen and transforming them, in 
the words of a great operator, Mr. Peabody, 
“from something like brutes to intelligent, dis- 
tinct, argumentative American citizens.” In the 
soft coal fields, it is true, there existed no great 
central corporate control to oppose barriers to the 
work of organizing. . But this does not hold good 
ot ‘he anthracite field, where 170,000 men are 
members of the union. 

Looking backward, no student of the labor 
movement could say that Mr. Gompers has 
failed. His long years of leadership have been 
crowded with solid achievement. It is precisely 
because Mr. Gompers and his associates have 
reached the age when they do look backward that 
they are content with hugging to themselves what 
they now possess, and at anniversary banquets 
complacently toast their successes with no thought 
of the millions who remain dumb and unheeded 
except on those rare occasions—how rare, one 
wonders, in the future?—when their blind strik- 
ings-out give us a Youngstown or a Bayonne. 

It is rather to the younger men who remained 
silent at Baltimore than to Mr. Gompers and the 
other elders surrounding him that our challenge 
should be diretted. It requires a hard heart to 
deny Mr. Gompers the right to nurse his pride in 
achievement. Yet, Mr. Gompers cannot escape 
on the theory that his work is done. For there 
is convincing disproof of senility in the amazing 
vigor and shrewdness with which he continues to 
domineer the labor movement and to discourage 
the rise of younger, more forward-looking men. 
And so no easy task awaits the man or group that 
accepts our challenge and sets forth for the task 
of democratizing American industry. Of the 
obstacles other than Mr. Gompers’s leadership, 
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two must be set down in fairness to the men who 
have failed. In no other country are labor leaders 
confronted with a working class so divided by race, 
language and the prejudices incidental to these 
divisions. And in no other country are the basic 
industries under the centralized control of cor- 
porations possessing anything like the power of 
effectual resistance to democratic organization that 
has been developed by our great industrial cor- 
porations. But the challenge stands. For neither 
of these obstacles has yet spurred organized labor 
to zeal or ingenuity in combatting or circumvent- 
ing it. 
Georce P. WEst. 


James Joyce 


N eminent novelist was asked recently by 
A some troublesome newspaper what he 
thought of the literature of 1916. He answered 
publicly and loudly that he had heard of no lit- 
erature in 1916; for his own part he had been read- 
ing “science.” This was kind neither to our 
literary nor our scientific activities. It was not in- 
telligent to make an opposition between literature 
and science. It is no more legitimate than an op- 
position between literature and “ classics’ or be- 
tween literature and history. Good writing about 
the actualities of the war too has been abundant, 
that was only to be expected; it is an ungracious 
thing in the home critic to sit at a confused feast 
and bewail its poverty when he ought to be sorting 
out his discoveries. Criticism may analyze, it may 
appraise and attack, but when it comes to the mere 
grumbling of veterans no longer capable of nove! 
perceptions, away with it! There is indeed small 
justification for grumbling at the writing of the 
present time. Quite apart from the books and 
stories about the war, a brilliant literature in itself, 
from that artless assured immortal Arthur Green 
(the Story of a Prisoner of War) up to the al- 
ready active historians, there is a great amount of 
fresh and experimental writing that cannot be ig- 
nored by anyone still alive to’ literary interests. 
There are, for instance, Miss Richardson’s Pointed 
Roofs, and Backwater, amusing experiments to 
write as the Futurists paint, and Mr. Caradoc 
Evan’s invention in My People, and Capel Sion, 
of a new method of grimness, a pseudo-Welsh 
idiom that is as pleasing in its grotesque force to 
the intelligent story-reader as it must be maddening 
to every sensitive Welsh patriot. Nowhere have 
I seen anything like adequate praise for the ro- 
mantic force and beauty of Mr. Thomas Burke’s 
Limehouse Nights. In the earlier ’nineties when 
Henley was alive and discovering was in fashion 
that book would have made a very big reputation 
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indeed. Even more considerable is A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce. It 
is a book to buy and read and lock up, but it is 
not a book to miss. Its claim to be literature is 
as good as the claim of the last book of Gulliver’s 
Travels. 

It is no good trying to minimize a characteristic 
that seems to be deliberately obtruded. Like Swift 
and another living Irish writer, Mr. Joyce has a 
cloacal obsession. He would bring back into the 
general picture of life aspects which modern drain- 
age and modern decorum have taken out of or- 
dinary intercourse and conversation. Coarse, un- 
familiar words are scattered about the book un- 
pleasantly, and it may seem to many, needlessly. 
If the reader is squeamish upon these matters, 
then there is nothing for it but to shun this book, 
but if he will pick his way, as one has to do at 
times on the outskirts of some picturesque Italian 
village with a view and a church and all sorts of 
things of that sort to tempt one, then it is quite 
worth while. And even upon this unsavory aspect 
of Swift and himself, Mr. Joyce is suddenly illumin- 
ating. He tells at several points how his hero 
Stephen is swayed and shocked and disgusted by 
harsh and loud sounds, and how he is stirred to 
intense emotion by music and the rhythms of beau- 
tiful words. But no sort of smell offends him like 
that. He finds olfactory sensations interesting or 
aesthetically displeasing, but they do not make him 
sick or excited as sounds do. This is a quite under- 
standable turn over from the more normal state 
of affairs. Long ago I remember pointing out in 
a review the difference in the sensory basis of the 
stories of Robert Louis Stevenson and Sir J. M. 
Barrie; the former visualized and saw his story 
primarily as picture, the latter mainly heard it. 
We shall do Mr. Joyce an injustice if we attribute 
a normal sensory basis to him and then accuse him 
of deliberate offense. 


But that is by the way. The value of Mr. 
Joyce’s book has little to do with its incidental in- 
sanitary condition. Like some of the best novels 
in the world it is the story of an education; it is 
by far the most living and convincing picture that 
exists of an Irish Catholic upbringing. It is a 
mosaic of jagged fragments that does altogether 
render with extreme completeness the growth of 
a rather secretive, imaginative boy in Dublin. 
The technique is startling, but on the whole it suc- 
ceeds. Like so many Irish writers from Sterne to 
Shaw Mr. Joyce is a bold experimentalist with 
paragraph and punctuation. He breaks away from 
scene to scene without a hint of the change of time 
and place; at the end he passes suddenly from the 
third person to the first; he uses no inverted com- 
mas to mark off his speeches. The first trick I 
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found sometimes tiresome here and there, but then 
my own disposition, perhaps acquired at the black- 
board, is to mark off and underline rather fussily, 
and I do not know whether I was so much put off 
the thing myself as anxious, which after all is not 
my business, about its effect on those others; the 
second trick, I will admit, seems entirely justified in 
this particular instance by its success; the third re- 
duces Mr. Joyce to a free use of dashes. One 
conversation in this book is a superb success, the 
one in which Mr. Dedalus carves the Christmas 
turkey; I write with all due deliberation that Sterne 
himself could not have done it better; but most of 
the talk flickers blindingly with these dashes, one 
has the same wincing feeling of being flicked at that 
one used to have in the early cinema shows. I 
think Mr. Joyce has failed to discredit the inverted 
comma. 


The interest of the book depends entirely upon 
its quintessential and unfailing reality. One be- 
lieves in Stephen Dedalus as one believes in few 
characters in fiction. And the peculiar lie of the 
interest for the intelligent reader is the convincing 
revelation it makes of the limitations of a great 
mass of Irishmen. Mr. Joyce tells us unsparingly 
of the adolescence of this youngster under condi- 
tions that have passed almost altogether out of 
English life. There is an immense shyness, a pro- 
found secrecy, about matters of sex, with its in- 
evitable accompaniment of nightmare revelations 
and furtive scribblings in unpleasant places, and 
there is a living belief in a real hell. The descrip- 
tion of Stephen listening without a doubt to two 
fiery sermons on that tremendous theme, his 
agonies of fear, not disgust at dirtiness such as un- 
orthodox children feel but just fear, his terror- 
inspired confession of his sins of impurity to a 
strange priest in a distant part of the city, is like 
nothing in any boy’s experience who has been 
trained under modern conditions. Compare its 
stuffy horror with Conrad’s account of how under 
analogous circumstances Lord Jim wept. And a 
second thing of immense significance is the fact 
that everyone in this Dublin story, every human 
being, accepts as a matter of course, as a thing in 
nature like the sky and the sea, that the English 
are to be hated. There is no discrimination in that 
hatred, there is no gleam of recognition that a con- 
siderable number of Englishmen have displayed a 
very earnest disposition to put matters right with 
Ireland, there is an absolute absence of any idea 
of a discussed settlement, any notion of helping 
the slow-witted Englishman in his three-cornered 
puzzle between North and South. It is just hate, 
a cant cultivated to the pitch of monomania, an 
ungenerous violent direction of the mind. That is 
the political atmosphere in which Stephen Dedalus 
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grows up, and in which his essentially responsive 
mind orients itself. I am afraid it is only too true 
an account of the atmosphere in which a number 
of brilliant young Irishmen have grown up. What 
is the good of pretending that the extreme Irish 
“patriot” is an equivalent and parallel of the 
English or American liberal? He is narrower and 
intenser than any English Tory. He will be the 
natural ally of the Tory in delaying British social 
and economic reconstruction after the war. He 
will play into the hands of the Tories by threaten- 
ing an outbreak and providing the excuse for a 
militarist reaction in England. It is time the Amer- 
ican observer faced the truth of that. No reason 
in that why England should not do justice to Ire- 
land, but excellent reason for bearing in mind that 
these bright-green young people across the Chan- 
nel are something quite different from the liberal 
English in training and tradition, and absolutely set 
against helping them. No single book has ever 
shown. how different they are, as completely as 
this most memorable novel. 


H. G. WELLs. 


The Tragedy of Alan Seeger 


HE publication by an important American 

book-maker of a posthumous volume of 
verses by Alan Seeger may justify some account 
of the life of this sympathetic adventurer and poet; 
the work itself is not of great moment, scarcely 
surpassing a certain easy talent found in a con- 
siderable number of young poets here and in Eng- 
land. There are a few excellent bits here and 
there, but they represent no improvement upon 
the models of which they were imitations, and if 
they had been done first, early in the nineteenth 
century, they would not have had the force to 
found a tradition. Nor did the author’s death at 
twenty-eight decrease the total measure of his 
power; he had given no promise of a really sig- 
nificant intellectual development. Indeed his last 
months appeared to have carried him still further 
in his weary search for dead forms to revive. He 
had shown nothing of the exceptional poet or 
of the great man in literature. He had facility 
and a formal education, so that if he had lived he 
might have become a famous mediocre or bad 
poet, for he was already no worse off than the run 
of accepted poets, made known by the accidents 
of publication. His career is of purely literary 
interest, for he represented no tendencies. 

The point about Seeger, for an American con- 
cerned with the first appearances of a native lit- 
erature on this continent, was that he illustrated 
admirably one of the exasperating elements in 
our cultural situation, the tragedy of an Amer- 
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ican working in an European art. He had been 
well brought up on imported genius, had explored 
widely the American sources which had limited 
Whitman, and had gone to Paris at twenty-four to 
find the centuries which he had missed. The acci- 
dent of his absolute poverty took him to the deso- 
late center of the real Latin Quarter, inhabited 
by penniless foreign students. A rapid mastery 
of French secured for him an almost immediate 
introduction to the chief spirits of what one may 
call experimental international literature. Within 
six months after his arrival in Paris he had fallen 
under the influence of such various examples of 
contemporary Parisian creation as Guillaume Apol- 
linaire, a Polish Italian writing somewhat in Whit- 
man’s tradition in French, F. T. Marinetti, an 
Egyptian Italian writing, speaking, and playing 
politics in Italian and French before the whole 
world in the service of his Futurist social move- 
ment, Blaise Cendrars, a Swiss Russian exponent 
of a curiously free lyricism, writing in French and 
German, Pablo Picasso, the Spanish Cubist master, 
Paul Fort, the French champion of the tradition 
of Verlaine, and Henri Bergson, the legitimate 
philosopher. At the same time Seeger was culti- 
vating the eighteenth century formally at Sor- 
bonne lectures. 

The effect of these influences upon a Tenny- 
sonian mind was rather brutal and produced a cer- 
tain revolt against the modernism which the dazed 
American poet had gone to Paris to seek. By 
way of protest he kept in touch with Swinburne and 
escaped from time to time into the Puritan salons 
maintained by the American spinsters who stand 
guard over the French past. Perhaps Seeger’s 
most acute agony came from his concern for this 
very flouted past, which he had come to learn about 
so confidently. That the entire generation of 
poetic genius should almost make a career out of 
maligning it, while at the same time unquestionably 
possessing it in a fashion to which his poor Har- 
vard pretensions could never aspire, was disquiet- 
ing. He had been driven out of America because 
it was too young a place for such an aged creature 
as a poet to live in; in Paris he found the race of 
poets in love with the future out of dissatisfaction 
with the present and bound upon the total destruc- 
tion of even the immediate past. He could not 
decide about the past for himself because he knew 
so little about it; it was difficult to carry out his 
program of learning, too, because the only agents 
of knowledge were professors, who bore an an- 
noying resemblance to American professors, and 
who had no intellectual credit with poets of his 
generation. Sometimes he thought he had come 
to the wrong place, that Paris had gone mad, and 
that he might have found the proper balance be- 
tween learning and creation in a more orderly if 
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less brilliant civilization, in Germany, for example. 

Another, and an even more baffling, source of 
pain was the confusion which he found everywhere 
concerning his own carefully learned categories in 
the literary order. For example, the new interna- 
tional poetry struck him as being pretty thoroughly 
a matter of almost political opinion and not at 
all a matter of form, which was the only considera- 
tion that had given him trouble in America. When 
the new literature deigned to examine form at all 
it was for its destruction! Marinetti had actually 
eliminated most of the parts of speech, had muti- 
lated Italian grammar, and was on his way to the 
creation out of whole cloth of a contemporary vo- 
cabulary to replace the traditional one. Apol- 
linaire employed mechanical symbols and pictures 
of objects in exquisite lyrics. Astonishing epics 
whose power staggered Seeger began with lines 
copied from the devices which railway companies 
paint on the sides of express train,—“ Paris Berne 
Léchberg Milano Napoli.” How could his poor 
sweet rhymes and dainty cadences stand against 
formidable doctrines—“ the religion of velocity,” 
“ wireless imagination,” “ words in liberty "’? 


In the midst of this confusion Seeger finished off 
the prudent volume which we know, sent it to 
Bruges, in Belgium, for publication at the expense 
of some anonymous and secret admirer, and went 
to London alone to clear up his opinions. His 
only other European travels, walking trips in the 
country about Paris and in Switzerland, had been 
in the company of Parisian acquaintances. He 
was in London when the war broke out. He had 
no copy of his manuscript at Bruges, so he crossed 
the Channel immediately, worked his way down 
through partially occupied Belgium, and found 
himself turned away from Bruges at the last 
moment by the invaders. He got to Paris along 
with the hordes of Belgian refugees, became in- 
fatuated with the mobilization, enlisted in the For- 
eign Legion, trained a few weeks at Rouen and 
Toulouse, served a dull winter in the trenches out- 
side Rheims, went through the Champagne at- 
tack unwounded, and was wounded twice between 
the lines in the attack of July 4th, 1916, on Belloy- 
en-Santerre in the Somme. He died of his wounds 
on the spot before he could be reached. The 
ground was lost to the Germans for the time being 
and his body was not found. The Bruges manu- 
script had been secured some weeks before through 
the courtesy of the American Embassy at Berlin, 
which had a man sent down to Bruges from Brus- 
sels to get it. 


A note of Seeger’s admirable soldierly quality 
is indicated in his last letter, written in the trenches 
from which the great Somme offensive set out, a 
few days before his death: 
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Dear : 

We go up to the attack to-morrow. This will 
probably be the biggest thing yet. We are to have 
the honor of marching in first wave. No sacks, but 
two musettes, toile de tente slung over shoulder, 
plenty of cartridges, grenades, and baionnette au 
canon. 

I will write you soon if I get through all right. If 
not, my only earthly care is for my poems. These 
are in the possession of Mr. —————, all except the 
ode I sent you, and three sonnets which are chez 
Mme. —————. Add these to my last volume and 


you will have opera omnia quae existant. 

I am glad to be going in first wave. If you are 
in this thing at all, it is best to be in to the limit. 
And this is the supreme experience. Await news. 
So-Long! Love! 

ALAN. 

The perfection, according to the older tradition, 
of Seeger’s career as a professional poet was en- 
hanced by his appearance, which had all of the 
beauty, “ carelessness,’’ and poverty which circum- 
stances have made us associate with men of let- 
ters who die young and unknown. The Futurist 
fondness for monocles, spats, and racing automo- 
biles was far from his taste. Although born of 
the commercial bourgeoisie of New York and ac- 
customed to the luxury of American school and 
university Seeger was desperately poor throughout 
his professional career, from the time he left the 
university until he accepted a soldier's lot. The 
poorest American, they called him in Paris. It 
was his distinction to have never had nor sought 
a job and to have never earned a cent. By his 
personal charm, which was of a fine distinction, 
he acquired a large number of friends among dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen. Americans seldom appre- 
ciated his personal quality. His writings in French, 
in the Mercure de France, the Soirées de Paris, 
and in several journals of the “ jeunes,” showed 
that he had accomplished the considerable task of 
mastering the French language and of feeling it as 
an instrument of style. He often attempted to 
write his verses in French and if he had lived he 
might have become another notable expatriated 
poet, with Stewart Merril and Viellé-Griffin. 

His life was one of those poignant tragedies 
such as one sees in the great centers of the spirit, 
like Paris, where the ills of the mere body are 
so completely obscured by the sorrows of the in- 
domitable will to create. He had this of a great 
man about him, that creation was the only thing 
which interested him; but he almost felt that he 
was barred from it by the limitations which his 
tradition and his nationality had imposed upon 
him in his choiceless youth. It cannot be said that 
he sought death in the ranks of his stronger Euro- 
pean comrades—for the generation in French lit- 
erature and art has been extinguished—but it is 
certain that he could not have remained and ac- 
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cepted the inglorious réle of the neutral spectator. 
Politically he had no preference about sides—he 
was of recent German origin—and fought with 
the French because he had lived in France, as he 
would doubtless have fought with the Germans 
had he been living in Germany. In a youthful 
poem he had selected his circumstances of death 
with an ear to alliteration as on a mountain in the 
Caspian Caucasus. His last letters, however, show 
that the glories of a great attack contented his 
poetic heart, and the stretcher-bearers who spoke 
with him from behind the shattered ramparts as 
he lay dying during that long day on the Somme 
confirmed in their rude idiom the impression that 
everyone who knew him had, that he died with a 
sense of a life which was sublimely finished. When 
he spoke of his death—for in talk he always as- 
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sumed that he would be killed before the end of 
the war—it was as of the least tragic episode of 
his later life. 

He had a profound contempt for what he felt 
was the weakness of the American spirit in art. 
He could not quite exclude himself and his own 
works from this charge. He felt that he had not 
the force to create a new thing. He despised all 
that was not superlatively great, strong, and new. 
His grudge against America was that he felt that 
the accident of his birth and education there had 
stunted his creative power. In Europe he felt that 
he was a child. His noble contempt for success 
saved him from worldly despair. The intelligence 
with which he saw himself made of his life a su- 


preme tragedy. 
HARRISON REEVES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Does Not Favor Allies 


a Your article in the February 17th issue entitled 
The Defense of the Atlantic World, and others along 
the same line which have preceded it, are extremely use- 
ful in helping to make the issue clear on which war, if 
any, with Germany must be waged. 

I am one of those Americans who are opposed to war 
with Germany even should an “ overt act,” so called, be 
committed. I believe that the principles laid down by 
Washington and Jefferson and Adams during the trying 
years from 1793 to 1800 were sound then and are just 
as sound now and just as applicable to the present crisis. 
If America is ever to enter a League of Nations to enforce 
peace, it must be along the lines laid down in President 
Wilson’s splendid peace address to the Senate and after 
a “peace without victory.” To follow the course which 
you advocate, and to abandon the position which we should 
occupy as the impartial upholder of neutral rights in order 
to align ourselves with one of the belligerent groups, 
would, in my judgment, be contrary not only to the tra- 
dition and spirit of our government, but would cause. 
us to forfeit the great position of leadership along the 
lines of peace and humanity which it should be our sublime 
mission to assume. 

Your articles are helpful, from my viewpoint, how- 
ever, because I believe that if the American people under- 
stood that a war with Germany now would be a war not 
in defense of neutral rights—since those rights have been 
equally violated by both belligerents—but a war to assist 
the Entente powers to triumph over Germany, the senti- 
ment of the country would not permit such a war to 
be fought. Do you believe for a single instant that the 
American people could be induced to fight with Germany 
if they understood, as you so clearly point out, that “ We 
have clothed the most unneutral purposes in the language 
of neutrality. But we have never had any right to ex- 
pect that we could go on forever without facing the 
consequences. Having started on the road of assistance 
to the Allies, we have to follow it through. . . . We 
have chosen to render the Allies definite assistance, nega- 
tively by allowing them to close the seas to Germany, posi- 


tively by insisting that the seas be kept open to them”? 

It is because persons believing as I do that this is not 
sound American policy, do not believe that the American 
people would support it if they understood the issue, that 
we look with the gravest concern on the fact that the 
United States is on the verge of war without the public 
as a whole understanding the issue. You are therefore 
rendering a great public service in assisting to make the 
issue plain. Up to that point your argument is sound 
and logical. But when you reach your conclusion that 
we ought not to be neutral, but that on the contrary 
our interests lie in assisting the cause of the Entente 
Allies, I cease to follow your argument. 

You state that “ The safety of the Atlantic highway is 
something for which America should fight.” But who con- 
trols and has for years controlled the Atlantic highway 
with her two-Power naval standard, if not Great Britain? 
The principal aim which Germany is seeking in this war 
is the “ freedom of the seas” and President Wilson has 
stated that “the freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of 
peace.” Has Great Britain ever acquiesced in that view? 

Lloyd George himself recognized before the outbreak of 
the present war that it was England’s navalism, coupled 
with the alliance which she had made with Russia and 
France, which was responsible for Germany’s militarism. 
He said in a speech in Queen’s Hall, London, delivered on 


July 28th, 1908: 


I want to put two considerations to you from the 
German point of view. Every misunderstanding and 
quarrel is largely a matter of lack of imagination. 
Men have not got the imagination to project them- 
selves into the position of the other party. 

Now just consider for a moment. You say, “ Why 
should Germany be frightened of us? Why should 
she build because of us?” Let me put two considera- 
tions to you. We started; it is not they who have 
started. We had an overwhelming preponderance 
at sea which would have secured us against any con- 
ceivable enemy. We were not satisfied. We said, 
“ Let there be Dreadnoughts.” What for? We did 
not require them. Nobody was building them; and 
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if anybody had built them we could easily have out- 
built them. 

We have more shipbuilding resources than any 
country in the world, and more than every country 
in the world put together; so really there was no need 
for it. Well, let me put another consideration before 
you which I don’t think is sufficiently pointed out. 
We always say we must have what we call a “ two- 
Power standard.” What does that mean? You must 
have a navy large enough to oppose a combination of 
any two naval Powers. So, if we had Russia and 
France, Germany and France, Germany and Italy, 
we should always have a fleet large enough to defend 
our shores against any combination of the two great- 
est naval Powers in Europe. This has been our 
standard. 

Look at the position of Germany. Her army is to 
her what our navy is to us—her sole defense against 
invasion. She has not got a two-Power standard. 
She may have a stronger army than France, than Rus- 
sia, than Italy, than Austria, but she is between two 
great Powers who in combination could pour in a 
vastly greater number of troops than she has. 

Don’t forget that when you wonder why Germany 
is frightened at alliances and understandings and some 
sort of mysterious workings which appear in the press, 
and hints in The Times and the Daily Mail (Lord 
Northcliffe’s papers). 

I remember motoring on a Sunday morning in 
Germany, and I picked up a German newspaper, 
and the only words I could read were Observer and 
Daily Mail; so I asked a friend what it meant, and 
he said it was an extract full of menaces to Germany, 
and the German paper had copied it. All that means 
something to Germany. 

Here is Germany, in the middle of Europe, with 
France and Russia on either side, and with a com- 
bination of their armies greater than hers. Suppose 
we had here a possible combination which would 
lay us open to invasion—suppose Germany and 
France, or Germany and Russia or Germany and 
Austria, had fleets which in combination would be 
stronger than ours. 

Would not we be frightened, would not we build, 
would not we arm? Of course we should. I want 
our friends, who think that because Germany is a 
little frightened she really means mischief to us, to re- 
member that she is frightened for a reason which 
would frighten us under the same circumstances. 


That was sound talk—much sounder than most of the 
British Premier’s recent utterances. 

But you would have us fight against Germany and 
on the side of Russia and Japan since at some time in the 
future forsooth Germany may be allied with Russia and 
Japan. You say, “A victory on the high seas would be 
a triumph of that class which aims to make Germany 
the leader of the East against the West, the leader ul- 
timately of a German-Russian-Japanese coalition against 
the Atlantic World. It is no paradox and no senti- 
mentality to say that we must fight Germany not to destroy 
her, but to force her and lure her back to the civilization 
in which she belongs. She is a rebel nation as long as 
she wages offensive war against the western world.” 
Where now is your logic? Germany is the only one of 
the western belligerent Powers which is not a rebel nation 
in the sense which you indicate. It was Great Britain 
and France which became traitors to the western world 
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when they allied themselves with the great eastern Powers 
and it is primarily for the interests of those Powers that 
this war is now being fought. Japan is quietly being al- 
lowed to have her way in China, while Austria must be 
dismembered for the benefit of Russia, and Constantinople 
must be given to Russia. These latter are among the 
announced aims of the Entente Powers! It will be the 
continuance of this war and the real possibility of such a 
result being brought about, if anything, which will force 
Germany into an alliance with the eastern Powers which 
she has so far avoided. ‘The most casual study of the 
diplomatic correspondence leading up to this war will 
convince the impartial reader that Germany wanted to 
avoid fighting the western Powers. She tried to induce 
England and France to keep out while she fought the 
seemingly inevitable war of western civilization against 
Russian absolutism and despotism. Russia had prepared 
for that war. Her troops were fully mobilized. Within 
three days after war was declared the Russian army had 
overrun East Prussia, although Russia cannot mobilize 
under three months. But England and France had become 
what you call “rebel nations” by an alliance with Rus- 
sia which caused them to support her. 

I abhor this whole war and the system which produced 
it, but I for one can see no sense or justice in our fighting 
with England and France on the side of Russia and 
Japan because at some future time Germany may be allied 
with Russia and Japan. Nor would the American people 
fight on such an issue if they understood the issue. 

Therefore, in helping to make it clear, I repeat that I 
believe that you are rendering a great public service. 

R. W. FRANcE. 

New York City. 


In Defense of Armed Neutrality 


IR: In his communication entitled Democratic Con- 
trol of History, printed in The New Republic’s 
issue of February 24th, Mr. Charles Downer Hazen 
scoffs, in a vein of jovian contempt, at the proposal of 
the Committee for Democratic Control that in case of 
further aggressions on Germany’s part, the United States 
should adopt a policy of armed neutrality instead of going 
to war. 

Though Mr. Hazen’s manner of treating the subject 
suggests that the objections to armed neutrality are so 
many and obvious as to make it unnecessary to mention 
them to intelligent persons, he does state two. His first 
is that there is no difference between armed neutrality 
and war. He maintains that, if the armed neutrality 
between the United States and France from 1798 to 1800 
was not war, then, if we will allow him to select his 
dates and inferences, he “can assert with equal emphasis, 
for example, that Napoleon never took part in any war,” 
and he backs this opinion up with the authority of John 
Bassett Moore, to the effect that a state of “ limited war” 
did exist between this country and France during the 
period in question. I think this is a fair statement of Mr. 
Hazen’s first objection. 

To the writer it seems that the technical side of the 
question has obscured Mr. Hazen’s vision of the practical 
side. If we have armed neutrality with Germany, it 
will mean that our sea forces will be used to convoy 
ships and generally take care of our interests affected by 
the German submarine campaign. If, as in the case of 
the United States and France, it goes no further than 
armed neutrality, neither nation will be dedicated to the 
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task of general and mutual destruction. Neither will 
necessarily be plunged into passion and hatred that may 
take years to obliterate. If, on the other hand, we have 
war, not only will it become the serious business of each 
nation to seek out the other for purposes of destruction; 
not only will the friendly relations between them be 
destroyed for years to come, but the whole psychology and 
organization of this country will, in all probability, under- 
go an immediate and sinister change. By this I mean that 
democracy here, as in all countries at war, will shrink 
into insignificance; and absolutism will largely take its 
place. Even before the mobilizations, censorships and 
abrogations of civil rights and liberties are complete, the 
United States will temporarily, at all events, be well 
back toward the middle ages. 

Mr. Hazen’s second point is that the armed neutrality 
of 1798 to 1800 was a fizzle. He says it did not prevent 
war. “But at the risk of being indelicate,” says Mr. 
Hazen,” may I point out that the history of the United 
States did not stop at 1800, but went right on; also that 
terrific struggle continued, with one slight intermission, 
until the battle of Waterloo, fifteen years later; and that 
we did go to war, not with France—notice the unerring 
adroitness of the Committee in riveting the attention of 
the reader on France—but with England, and we went 
to war because of injuries done us which were incidental 
to the terrific struggle of Europe.” 

To the writer Mr. Hazen’s criticism seems to be on 
a peculiar ground. If he reads it aright, Mr. Hazen de- 
nounces armed neutrality because our use of it in regard 
to France in 1798 did not keep us out of war with Eng- 
land in 1812, when we did not resort to this policy. It 
seems to the writer that this is a little hard on armed 
neutrality. The Committee does not make any claim 
that when a nation has once taken armed neutrality, a 
single bottle as it were, it will thenceforth be war-immune. 
Our more modest assertion is that, inasmuch as Washing- 
ton and Adams averted war through a policy of armed 
neutrality, in a situation very similar to our own to-day, 
we might in case of need resort to the same policy rather 
than plunge the country into war. 

Amos PINCHOT. 


New York City. 


The Law and Benevolent Neutrality 


IR: It is refreshing to find at least one journal which 

frankly recognizes our “ benevolent neutrality” toward 
the Allies and which does not endeavor to find its justifica- 
tion in breaches of international law by either belligerent 
or in respect by either for the rights of other nations. 
Those, however, who take their views on international 
law from the notes of the British Foreign Office seem 
somewhat astounded, and a little resentful, that The New 
Republic should receive its guidance from the legal posi- 
tion taken by our government. 

In a letter by L. A. Crosby which appeared in your 
issue of February 17th, he claims that the writer of the 
article entitled Justification (in the issue of February 
1oth) “has twisted facts by presenting a picture of the 
naval war from August, 1914 to March, 1915, which is 
chronologically false.” He states that the writer conveys 
to the reader two false impressions: “ First, that the Dec- 
laration of London is part of international law binding on 
Great Britain.” “Second, that German sub- 
marine warfare was from the outset justified as a measure 
of reprisal or retaliation for Britain’s illegal blockade.” 
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As to the first, the writer merely said that this country 
might have insisted “ upon a reading of sea-law such as 
the Declaration of London.” Mr. Crosby points out that 
the Declaration of London was not ratified; but the claim 
is that the Declaration of London is binding, not through 
ratification, but because it was substantially a statement 
of the fundamentals of international law. It is true that 
on some matters nations had differed as to what the law 
actually was. On these questions some general agreement 
was necessary, but the agreement was as to what should 
be regarded as the better view. 

In 1908 Sir Edward Grey instructed the British dele- 
gates to the London Conference to attempt to arrive “ by 
common agreement at a uniform definition of the main 
principles of the existing law.” In their report to Sir 
Edward Grey on the Declaration (March Ist, 1909) the 
British delegates stated: “As a body, those rules do 
amount practically to a statement of what is the essence 
of the law of mations. . . .” 

In a book by Earl Loreburn entitled Capture at Sea 
(published 1913) the following appears (page 86): “ The 
British delegates, explaining the results of the Conference, 
congratulated themselves with justice upon having secured 
full recognition of the principles advocated by the British 
government.” And Earl Loreburn stated that any 
“ blockade” like the present one was preposterous, for it 
would “almost certainly” provoke neutrals to join the 
enemy. 

If these views, expressed at a time when there was no 
reason to color the facts, are correct, then the Declara- 
tion of London was binding to the extent that it expressed 
the law, and this it did on practically every issue involved. 

As to the second proposition, Mr. Crosby states that 
the British “ blockade ” did not go into effect until March, 
1915; that it was a reprisal in answer to the German sub- 
marine campaign announced February 6th, and he proves 
this by naively stating that “it was announced express}; 
as a reprisal for the German submarine policy. “ 
It was so “ announced” by the British. 

The title to the note of February 6th of the German 
government on the submarine blockade reads: ‘“‘ Memorial 
of the Imperial German Government respecting the retalia- 
tory measures rendered necessary by the means employed 
by England contrary to international law in intercepting 
neutral maritime trade with Germany.” 

If the question of whose act was a reprisal depends 
upon who called “ names” first, the Germans would seem 
to have the better of the controversy, but, of course, the 
German position is also sustained by the American note 
of December, 1914, which pointed out that England was 
illegally interfering with shipments, not to Germany, but 
to neutrals. Prior to this war it has been established inter- 
national law that shipments of conditional contraband, 
such as foodstuffs, on neutral vessels to neutral ports, were 
free from seizure whatever might be the ulterior destina- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the British did seize foodstuffs bound 
for neutral countries on neutral vessels. These seizures 
antedated the German decrees of February, 1915. 

In the note of December 26th, 1914, our government 
characterized the “ course of action” of Great Britain as 
one “which denied to neutral commerce the freedom to 
which it was entitled by the law of nations.” If this state- 
ment was true, the German claim of retaliation against 
England is not so surprising. 

In the light of these views, it is very doubtful whether 
the article in The New Republic conveyed “ to the reader 
two impressions quite false.” 
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I might add that the German regulations did not hand 
over the control of all food supplies to the military au- 
thorities, as: Mr. Crosby seems to think, but controlled the 
distribution of grain (not all food) by private corporate 
agencies. If the military authorities needed grain, they 
had to buy it from these agencies in the same way as the 
wholesaler who wished to sell to private individuals. 
While the difference is conventional, rather than logical, 
yet the same is true of the age-long distinction between 
food for civilians and for the army. 

ARTHUR GarRFIELD Hays. 
New York City. 


An Absence of Law 


IR: Law and that part of reason which is accepted 
by man is the result of experience. No law which is 
not founded upon experience can stand. At the present 
time we know very little about submarine warfare, since 
only one nation has ever used it extensively, and only 
then for one war. If submarines are really found to be 
useful every nation in time of war will use them when in 
a tight place, no matter what the law may be. Our ex- 
perience in regard to submarine warfare has been so very 
meagre up to date that we believe no one is qualified to 
make any very accurate statements about what the future 
law should be. It seems to us that the application of 
cruiser blockade laws to submarine blockades is about as 
nice an application as street car laws to automobiles. 
O. T. Hamitton. 
M. L. THompson. 
New York City. 


Still Unconvinced of Danger 


IR: It seems to me you are having a pretty uncomfort- 

able time intellectually in seeking a justification for 
urging the entry of this country into the war without 
abandoning all of those reasonable habits of thought which 
your readers have come to expect of you. You are far too 
wise, of course, to adopt the President’s absolutist posi- 
tion that since our right to use the seas is a peaceful and 
proper right therefore it must be defended at all cost. 
You are careful to point out that as far as “ rights”’ are 
concerned, our case against England is as strong as it is 
against Germany, and that the only reason England’s 
action has not resulted in loss of American life has been 
because our neutrality has been “ benevolent” (‘‘ hypo- 
critical”’ is the term you formerly employed, before you 
unhitched your wagon from Mr. Roosevelt and hitched 
it to Mr. Wilson). Having acquitted yourself of abso- 
lutism and of legalism by this argument, your reader is 
in a position to say, “ Here is an argument for entering 
the war which is based on pragmatic grounds; I can now 
join the popular clamor without violence to my intellectual 
conscience and without ‘swallowing the absurd talk about 
‘rights,’ ‘honor,’ and the rest.” He need not examine 
too closely the nature of your argument; it is not abso- 
lutist and it leads to a comfortable compliance with the 
prevailing clamor. Indeed, if he were to examine it, he 
would find great difficulty in ascertaining precisely what 
it is. At one time it takes the form of defending English 
“despotism” of the seas as against German “ anarchy ” 
with the purpose of modifying that “ despotism”; but if 
the German contention should prevail, why would not the 
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Germans cease to be the “ anarchists’’? At another time 
it appears we must fight to send our mail to England; but 
by your own showing the same argument would require 
us to fight England as well as Germany. The latest argu- 
ment is that it would be better for us if England were to 
seize the German colonies than if Germany were to take 
the British, because the British follow a free trade pol- 
icy ; we, a protectionist country, are to go to war to estab- 
lish free trade in other countries! 

Now I am far from denying that an Allied victory, even 
to the extent of dismembering the German and Austrian 
Empires and dividing the spoils, may conceivably benefit 
the world more than would a German victory which went 
to a similar extreme in dismembering the Allies. Burt that 
fact requires considerably more demonstration than a few 
words about despotism versus anarchy on the seas, or about 
England’s liberal colonial policy, Meanwhile, the real 
evils of embarking on a war, with the attendant diversion 
of constructive reform efforts into destructive channels and 
with the dogmatic habit of thought engendered by war, 
require no demonstration. But it is pleasanter sometimes 
to float with the stream. You seem to have taken to heart 
the advice Morris R. Cohen puts into the mouth of Mark 
your last number: 
philosophy, 
Men of 
wealth and power can play the new tunes as well as the 
old, and have the additional comfort of not being laughed 
at by their own young fellows who have had a little more 
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Twain in addressing Elihu Root in 
“Throw in about 
social psychology, and social uplift and progress. 
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schooling.” 
Rosert L. HAs. 
New York City. 


For the Disabled Soldiers of Belgium 


IR: Placed by chance in the path of aggression, mu- 

tilated in the defense of their invaded in 
flagrant violation of an international treaty, these Belgian 
soldiers have the clearest claim to our aid and sympathy. 
To them it is mainly due that a far larger part of France, 
with its supreme monuments of Gothic art, its towns, vil- 
lages and fields, is not now in utter ruin. 

All of these sufferers can and will be taught to do some 
useful work, but their pensions will be very small, and 
with their so terribly impaired efficiency they can never be 
wholly self-supporting. To house these maimed men after 
the war a society has been formed of well known Belgians, 
headed by Monsieur Henri de Schoonen, Honorary Vice- 
Consul of Belgium, which proposes to build homes and 
workshops, to be provided free of rent or sold on generous 
terms, and which will be, as far as possible, in the native 
villages of the invalided men. 

This work urgently calls for our support, and all gifts, 
however small, will be a real help and a proof of sympathy. 
To assist in the raising of funds a series of pictorial postal 
cards and letter paper with wood-cut designs, chiefly by 
Belgian artists, have been printed and will, it is hoped, be 
secon on sale throughout the United States. All contribu- 
tions may be sent direct to Monsieur Henri de Schoonen, 
79 Mark Lane, London, E. C., or to the Editor of 
The New Republic, 421 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York. 


country, 


Henry WINSLow, 
American Member of the Committee of Relief for 
Belgian Artists. 
London, England. 
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Back Your Train Up to My 
Pony 


William 8. Hart in Truthful Tulliver, Triangle-Kay 
Bee film. Thomas H. Ince producer. Scenario by J. G. 
Hawks. 


G. HAWKS wrote the good scenario for The Bride 

e of Hate, in which Frank Keenan and Margery Wil- 
son have done such sound work of late. Every detail 
shows the distinction between the spirit and devices of this 
new form, the photoplay, and the makings of any similar 
stage drama. It is as wide as the difference between music 
and painting. The same may be said of Hawks’s scenario 
for Truthful Tulliver. Hawks knows the technique. 
But that is about all on the aesthetic theme to-day. We 
have weightier matters to reveal. 

When Tulliver, the bold man of letters, rode into Glory 
Hole, Arizona, adventuring from Texas, he knew his 
own. He would have been president of Princeton, with 
eastern opportunities. Here he took charge of the empty 
printing office. Silver Lode Thompson, his Secretary of 
State, had come with him from Texas. Thompson pro- 
ceeded to set type at once. A little down Main Street 
(the only street) the Forty Rod pleasure hall shook and 
thundered. Men were dancing with bottles on their heads, 
or riding away with squalling Cleopatras across their 
saddle-bows. The Forty Rod had once been a decent 
livery stable. Note this. 

The Glory Hole Nugget was soon on the street, with 
a little essay on The New Freedom on the inside page, no 
doubt. “ Ain’t she one stem-winder of a town?” said 
Truthful, as he looked out. 

Two delicate ladies, that is, innocent young frumps, 
were sailing down Main Street as serenely as young ships 
on a calm sea, when they were annoyed, elaborately, by 
the manager of the Forty Rod, “‘ Deacon” Doyle. 

Tulliver consulted his secretary. The two went out. 
Tulliver twisted up *‘ Deacon” Doyle till he knelt to the 
ladies, while Silver Lode Thompson kept his eye on the 
growling crowd. It turned out that these two girls were 
gentle orphans, with a turn for writing “poetry.” Tul- 
liver soon posted his note, all along Main Street. “ ‘ Dea- 
con’ Doyle Must Go.” Doyle tacked up an answer imply- 
ing that Tulliver was a literary doctrinaire and a piffling 
idealist. He put it in this way: “ Doyle will be in the 
Forty Rod To-morrow Morning at Ten o'clock, and 
There is Not a Pen Pusher in Arizona who Can Run Him 
out of Town.” 

Doyle was merely a rough-neck and shooter. Trust 
the bold note-writer to bring the secret powers to light. 
The real master of Glory Hole was York Cantrall. He 
had posed around Tulliver as a gentleman. He now 
entered the printing office in his true colors, and received 
proper defiance. In spite of him, Tulliver organized a 
League to Enforce Peace. Pious neutrals joined from all 
corners of the town. And there was talk, talk, talk; while, 
no doubt, pious jealous men of action sneered and foamed 
at Tulliver. But Truthful was patient. 

At ten o'clock, while Deacon Doyle and an unwhole- 
some half-breed were mobilized, with their guns pointing 
at the little front door of the Forty Rod that they ex- 
pected Tulliver to open, Tulliver in masterful strategy, 
drove a-horseback through the double back door. Note 
that he had shot no man so far. Nor did he shoot. He 
lassoed those two while their backs were turned. As the 
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crowd blocked his retreat, he jumped his horse through 
the closed window with much crashing of glass. He 
dragged the pair after him, producing an acute example 
of the type of tableau I call Sculpture-in-motien. 

Doyle and his half-breed could scarcely climb up on the 
stage coach of banishment after being dragged down the 
street to the feet of the League to Enforce Peace. The 
bad half of the town were forced to mount all the spare 
stage coaches. They were hauled to nowhere in particu- 
lar. One thought of the Outcasts of Poker Flat. 

Most of the cleaning up of Glory Hole was done at 
the point of the gun, with little shooting. And the Man 
Higher Up, always the last to take his medicine, was dis- 
ciplined. York Cantrall, who had harbored Doyle, Tulli- 
ver ordered out of town. He went in a hurry. Glory 
Hole was as pure as Cromwell’s Parliament after Pride’s 
Purge, or Europe will be after Prussian Militarism is 
annihilated. 

Just as I was on the point of nominating Tulliver for 
Editor and Mayor of the World, I discovered he had made 
a mistake. It is hard to believe this of a man who can 
speak the truth, write a note, and rope a villain too. 

On the sly, York Cantrall had won the heart and shin- 
ing body of one of those innocent dowdy little crafts whose 
passage Tulliver had cleared to the Nugget office. No 
secret alliances are to be tolerated in Arizona. It was 
the business of Tulliver, who ran this man out of town at 
the point of a gun, to bring him back by the same means, 
and, no matter what he deserved, marry him to this 
weeping orphan girl. 

Our hero, his bosom torn with a tempest, made a race 
after the express train. The pony did not trip. Our hero 
jumped from his back to the rear platform of the observa- 
tion Pullman. The pony now stood without hitching, 
nosing the track. I myself tried catching the rear end of 
a passing caboose once, when I was afoot, with no stirrup 
complications. I jerked my right shoulder well nigh out 
of joint, and was thrown skallyhooting into the ditch. So 
I admire Truthful for making that train. At his sug- 
gestion all the people in the car held up their hands. He 
told the conductor he did not want money. He was after 
aman. It was Truthful’s luck that the man was right 
there, not four coaches ahead. And the conductor deliv- 
ered the man unto him. Here comes the great photoplay 
episode. Our hero said, “ Back your train up to my pony.” 
And the conductor pulled the rope, and it was done, even 
as Truthful had commanded. 

My friend Epes Winthrop Sargent of the Moving Pic- 
ture World is puzzled by one of my pet phrases in the 
classification of the photoplay elements. ‘The phrase is 
Architecture-in-motion. Most politely and fraternally | 
draw Mr. Sargent’s attention to the statement that when 
this train backs up to this pony it is an example of Archi- 
tecture-in-motion. When the pony is chasing the train, 
and the pony is nearest to the camera, it is, in a primitive 
way, Sculpture-in-motion. But when the end of the train 
fills the screen, we have architecture. It has a roof, walls, 
a floor, windows, door, chairs and inhabitants, and it is 
certainly in motion. Above all, it is the leading actor in 
this episode. We see the principle of Architecture-in- 
motion illustrated in a more epic way throughout Intol- 
erance. For instance, when the great gates of Bel open, 
or when the titanic siege towers go forward or fall, these 
elements are the leading actors. And they are certainly 
architecture, in motion. 

York Cantrall submitted to his stern providence, who 
bound his arms and took him home. Cantrall was not averse 
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to kissing the frowsy little innocent, whom we will call 
Civilization. No doubt he said he did not want to leave 
her in the first place, that the row was forced upon him. 
He settled down to becoming a leading citizen again, and, 
more to the point, a married man with responsibilities. 

Truthful Tulliver, the one mistake of his executive 
career rectified, took into his arms the dowdy but deserv- 
ing elder sister, a typical sage-brush belle, whom we will 
call Idealism, and all was merry as the next Hague Con- 
ference will be. The story is in strict accord with the 
best Arizona traditions and the best international expecta- 
tions. No doubt Tulliver will discover some other out- 
casts it will be better to bring back to town soon, for 
various reasons. The West is for Truthful Tulliver! 
The South and the West nominate him for Editor and 
Mayor of the World! If it is not our hero it is York 
Cantrall who will run things. Tulliver or Cantrall! 
Choose! 

VacCHEL Linopsay. 


Invicta 


Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise, by David Graham 
Phillips. Two wolumes. New York: D. Appletor & 
Co. $2.50. 


T is a deep experience to read Susan Lenox. Not every 

one can give time to a novel so prodigiously long, es- 
pecially by a writer who never ceased to be boyishly melo- 
dramatic, but for all its thousand pages and for all its im- 
perfections Susan Lenox is one story in a myriad. It is 
a study that one feels impelled to criticize. To see it 
aright one must go to it with compensatory glasses, though 
the glare of it does not at all destroy the interest which 
Phillips arouses about his Susan Lenox, or the sense he 
creates of a character valuable and stimulating, or of an 
adventure plausible and grim. The flaws of David 
Graham Phillips appear in this book. They affect his 
work in such a manner that it seems merely loose-mouthed 
to call him great. But these defects simply impair the 
confidence and response necessary to a free enjoyment of 
any artist. It is only in youthfulness that creative half- 
gods, like Phillips, are treated harshly, that spirits strug- 
gling with the clay are easily and glibly disdained. 

David Graham Phillips was a man of strong imagina- 
tion and exceedingly vigorous sympathies, who undertook 
not merely to depict life but to determine the interpreta- 
tion that one should put on it. He so far stepped beyond 
his function as an artist in imposing his interpretation that 
to read him is to be constantly aware of thumping philos- 
ophy and sophomoric excursions and alarums. One feels 
how tremendously in this instance he was seized by the 
reality of Susan Lenox, how her personality wrapt 
him, how her vividness and character and mystery 
becarne a personal epic on which he was rejoiced to 
lavish his powers. One also feels, however, a nat- 
ural tendency in him to suppose that because he could im- 
agine a thing vividly and “ document” it, it must there- 
fore have substance. He was capable of becoming quite 
possessed by anything that sprang out of his own so- 
called inner consciousness, and of inventing without re- 
gard for genuine ratification a swiftly moving drama that 
had everything but psychological specific gravity. He 
lacked, in short, the corrective of cool sense. He was not 
a complacent romancer. He was an intensely serious 
romancer, either vehemently asserting that people ought 
to be entirely different or that people cannot be expected to 
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be different at all. But his imagination carried him off 
his feet so easily that he had no idea he was often railing 
against a world which was not really living according te 
his indictment. Nothing could have saved him but a sense 
of comedy which he probably would have deemed meanly 
disloyal to his own heroical expectations of life. 

If there is one thing on earth that every one does feel 
is heroic it is self-reliance. atom 
whether it is Elbert Hubbard writing of the message to 
Garcia or Henry James portraying Newman in The 
American, every one is thrilled to discern at the core of 
a human being the clear, hard, jeweled integrity which 
means that in extremity a man can and will answer for 
himself. Phillips worshipped self-reliance and it gave him 
a chivalrous joy to write a book revealing it in a young 
American woman whom thrust through 
seven hells. Using all his documentary resources to bring 
out the hellishness that Susan Lenox encountered in nar- 
row Indiana and Babylonish New York, Phillips sought 
to relate his notion of her heroism to his horror of woman’s 
debased economic condition. The result, as Mr. R. W. 
Chambers says in his introduction, is stupendous and over- 
whelming; but it is derived from such complications of 
fact and fancy and requires assent to such queer psy- 
chology, one can scarcely swallow it without critical 
qualm. 

The narrative of Susan Lenox must be reported if 
one is to grasp the bearing of any criticism. ‘The author 
knew Indiana extremely well and he is at his happiest in 
opening the story at Sutherland, where Susan lives when 
the tale begins. Susan does not know she is an illegiti- 
mate child. She is being brought up in the bourgeois 
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For Contentment, Happiness and Profit 
THE GARDENETTE 


OR CITY BACKYARD GARDENING 
BY THE SANDWICH SYSTEM 


BY BENJ. F. ALBAUGH 
Arranged to meet the needs of the beginner or amateur— 
especially those who have limited areas. 

New York Sun: “This book will arouse the 
enthusiasm of the city agriculturalist. Much 
more effective and practical than any ‘ Back to 
the Farm’ sermon.’ 
$2 illustrations, and full illustrated cover jacket showing pho- 
tographic examples of the author’s experiment. Net $1.25. 
Srewart & Kipp Company, Publishers, Cincinnati. 


JUST ISSUED—The Fourth Printing of 
100 BUSHELS OF CORN PER ACRE 
GROWN ON WORN SOIL 


BY WM. C. SMITH 
New York Sun: “ The book is full of practical 
directions about the treatment of soil, plowing, 
and the various plants which the author has 
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tested. A good book for .the farmer and lay- 
man alike. 
25 full-page illustrations. Silk Cloth. Net $1.25. 
Stewarr & Kipp Company, Publishers, Cincinnati. 








FAMILY EXPENSE BOOK 
NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


For keepiag a complete record of family ex- 
penses for each day, week, month, of the year, 
servants’ accounts, etc., with recapitulation at 
the end. 


DUOSTAACDESLACQNOMPORSUALA TUALLY LENA 


Over 50,000 sold. Net 50 cents. 


Srewart & Kipp‘Company, Publishers, Cincinnati. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS SERIES 


For 
The Butler —The Chambermaid —The 
Child’s Nurse —The Cook —The Laun- 
dress —The Waitress 
BY CAROLINE REED WADHAMS 


“These little volumes are sure to have a ca- 
reer of great usefulness in helping solve some 
of the vexing problems of the modern home.’’— 
From the Introduction by Maurice A. Bigelow. 
iémo. 6 volumes; each, $0.50 net. 
LONGMANS, Grren & Co., New York. 
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home of her aunt and uncle and has the same life as her 
cousin Ruth, both of them about seventeen. Susan is the 
beauty of the town, clear, direct, spirited, unspoiled. Her 
charm of mind and character is instantly conveyed. A 
youth makes love to her, her aunt and cousin are envious, 
the truth as to her illegitimacy is broken to her brutally, 
the youth’s attitude is crass and disillusioning, she takes 
her fate bravely in her hands and strikes out to Cincin- 
nati. She is dragged back next day to “ Uncle Zeke’s,” 
on his remote farm, and is forced to marry an oaf of a 
farmer. On her bridal night she escapes. Thus within 
two days she is outraged in folkways that Phillips makes 
at once heartrending and credible. 

On her escape she is aided by a newspaper man on vaca- 
tion, Spenser, but by accident she loses him and the money 
he gave her and is forced to appeal to a river theatrical 
troupe. The kindly manager takes her on to sing ballads, 
and nothing worse than ordinary vagabondage befalls her 
until their theatre-barge is sunk in a collision and she and 
the elderly protective manager are stranded in Cincinnati. 
He becomes ill before he has placed her as a singer and 
to provide for him she tries the Cincinnati theatrical 
agents. The first is a repulsive, lecherous old man. He 
makes indecent advances to her. She then tries to get 
work in a department store, hopelessly fails, wanders to 
a park, is picked up by a friendly youth, goes to lunch with 
him, makes up her benumbed and desperate mind that she 
is an “ outcast,” and to get money for her benefactor goes 
to a “ first-class quiet place” with the youth. With the 
money she has earned in the spirit of Monna Vanna she 
flies to the hospital, to find that her guide and philosopher 
is dead. 

She is to meet the youth at the rendezvous-house again. 
“Free to soar or sink,” she chooses the hard route, ob- 
tains work at a paper-box factory at $3 a week. Phillips 
indicates that her only alternative to slaving in the fac- 
tory is slave-driving there, and emphasizes the sordid mis- 
ery and helplessness of her detached position. She lives 
with a kind family in a loathsome tenement and stands it 
with her usual incommunicative calm until their house is 
burned out and the father and mother killed. The stolid 
son proposes to make her his mistress, but she decides in- 
stead, after a pitiless struggle, to go on the street with 
Etta, the sister. Her first man on the freezing night she 
starts is drunken. She earns $5. Then she and Etta 
meet two affluent college youths and spend a week with 
them. With a margin left after she has had the food 
and clothes she craved in the hideous tenement-life, she 
seeks her creditor, Spenser. Pride, which did not keep 
her from becoming a prostitute, restrained her from seek- 
ing him previously. Before their evening is over they plan 
to strike hands and risk their fortunes in New York. 

Spenser wants to be a playwright and Susan wants to 
be an actress, but her love for him is darkened by his at- 
titude toward her past. Her persuasion that she is drag- 
ging him down leads her to go away in search of work. 
She finds it as a cloak model. The first evening of her 
employment she is taken out to dinner by an important 
western buyer, and, fortified by champagne, acquiesces to 
his terms as a bargainer. Her disgust at this condition to 
her success as a Cloak model causes her to accept factory 
work once more. She becomes a hat trimmer at $4 a 
week. After six months of this she is desperate and reck- 
less. Her vision of the filth and drudgery of the future 
is too black to endure. She gets all her resources together 
and goes up town to try her fortune again. She picks up 
a man who takes her to Martin’s. Later, at a dance, she 
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acquires a new man, and as a result with $43 capital starts 
in the Tenderloin. Unable to go through with it, until 
all her reserve is gone, she is eventually taken in hand by 
a superb young Italian, who has an arrangement with 
the police; and on whisky, after he has beaten her up, she 
goes to work on the street. After five months of it she 
and he quarrel. He tries to beat her again, but she is 
more than his match in nerve and in the struggle she 
nearly kills him. She flees for safety to the Bowery. 
There she looks for a job as a singer in a café, is offered 
a try-out, is drugged that evening, imprisoned, and barely 
escapes. Her work as singer is not remunerative and 
now she becomes a Grand street prostitute. Her accumu- 
lation of $31 is stolen by a lobby gow. She sinks to opium. 
In a dreadful joint she comes across Spenser, now a bum 
through drink, and at last she has something to live for. 
He develops typhoid. ‘To take care of him she has to 
earn $50 a week on the streets, but an introduction Spen- 
ser gives her throws her across the path of a great play- 
wright, called Brent, who, for the first time in her twen- 
ty-one years of life, gives her a chance to earn an honest 
living wage. 

Brent is interested in Susan as a human being. He 
wants to train her for the stage, and her self-reliance and 
practical imagination at last come into play. It is only 
the misfortune of his abrupt departure for Eurone and 
Spenser’s utter inadequacy that fling her back on sex as 
a source of income—this time as the cool and reasoning 
mistress of the Italian, who was once her “ partner” and 
has become respectable and wants her as running mate. 
With his fortune to live up to they go to Paris together. 
They fall in with Brent eventually, and the climax of the 
story is her emergence as a deep, candid, firm, self-pos- 
sessed individual, in her relations with these two excep- 
tional men. 

There is only one deadly charge to make against this 
story—it is an epic of feminine courage that required for 
its plausibility a consistent exaggeration of the difficulties 
of women in industry and a humorlessly romantic view of 
prostitution. It is easy to sympathize with David Graham 
Phillips in his desire to show what the filthy exigencies 
of a sub-minimum wage can be, and it is impossible not to 
join him at times in feeling to the limit a greater horror 
at economic prostitution than at any other. But is Phil- 
lips realistic about sexual prostitution in general, or in par- 
ticular about Susan Lenox’s supposedly insulated experience 
of it? Prostitution, says Abraham Flexner, is “ everywhere 
purely mercenary, everywhere rapacious, everywhere per- 
verse, diseased, sordid, vulgar, and almost always filthy. 
In her bloom the Parisian cocotte possesses a bit of Gallic 
grace and verbal cleverness that is perhaps denied to Eng- 
lish, German or Scandinavian women of the same class. 
But it is soon brushed away by excess, drink and perver- 
sion. The refined courtesan of the books is practically as 
rare in Paris as in London and Berlin.” Mr. Flexner 
asks: “Why do we object to prostitution at all? Obvi- 
ously, it is repugnant for one or more of several reasons: 
in the first place, because of the personal demoralization 
it entails; in the second, because of economic waste; again, 
because it is by far the main factor in the spread of 
venereal disease; finally, because of its intimate association 
with disorder or crime. . . . Part-time prostitution, 
occasional prostitution, pretentious prostitution—all the 
various kinds and grades above enumerated naturally and 
inevitably conduce to similar results.” It is the complete 
omission of several of these ungrateful considerations that 
marks the “ fall” of Susan Lenox as a romanticism. Phil- 
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Hamilton to Washington 


Dear Sir: March 10, 1917. 
Your Excellency’s friendly and obliging letter of 
the 28th ultimo came safely to hand. I thank you 


for it and for the book with which you accompanied 
it. It is always a gratification to peruse a work 
which shows clear thinking, and I am grateful to 
you for the opportunity to know Mr. Laski’s work 
on “The Problem of Sovereignty.” ! 

Since you have been so gracious as to share with 
me your discovery in books, I need offer no apology 
for writing you of a matter to which I have given 
much consideration. As acitizen zealous for the true 
happiness of this country, I cannot but regret that 
our people read so little of what concerns its welfare. 

Relative to the high food prices caused by freight 
embargoes, our business men show an inertness re- 
garding causes and remedies which I detest. I hold 
them inexcusable not to have acquainted themselves 
with the subject from such books as “The Port of 
Boston,” * wherein they will find set forth plans to 
forestall such congestion. 

Then, too, I am sensible of the need of careful 
reading to offset much undigested socialism, which 
is in part a consequence of the war. I should ad- 
vocate a careful reading of some of Sumner’s Essays: # 
“First Steps Towards a Millennium” and “War.” 

I am further persuaded that our leaders of in- 
dustry-should give greater consideration to the 
rejection of our munitions by foreign purchasers. 
Let them consider wherefore the operations of me- 
chanics could have been so unsuccessful in a country 
which has excelled all others in contribution to the 
tools of industry. When I read of our pioneer tool 
builders,‘ I cannot but feel that we should do all in 
our power to continue to work in the same spirit. 
To that end I should commend Gantt’s “Industrial 
Leadership” > and Hapgood’s “Industry and Pro- 
gress,” ® not alone to the masters of industry, but to 
the artisans themselves. 

The question is, how to get people to read such 
books, and I have wondered whether you could not 
effect some method of interesting our citizens in 
useful reading. I am advised that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
spontaneous letter in regard to the essay Culbertson 
wrote’ caused it to be more widely known, and your 
word would be of far greater import. 

Mrs. Hamilton joins in respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Washington. 

I remain, with great respect and esteem, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
A. Hamilton. 


To His Excellency General Washington. 


1STUDIES IN THE PROBLEM OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
By Harold J. Laski. $2.50 net, postpaid. 

?THE PORT OF BOSTON. By Edwin J. Clapp. 23 
diagrams. $2.50 net, postpaid. 

* ESSAYS OF WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. Edited 
by Albert Galloway Keller. 3 volumes. $2.25 net 
per volume, postpaid. 


4ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TOOL BUILDERS. By 


Joseph Wickham Roe. 58 illustrations. $3.00 net, 
postpaid. : 
SINDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP. By H. L. Gantt. 


$1.00 net, postpaid. 


(Second printing.) 9 charts. 
By Norman Hapgood. 


* INDUSTRY AND PROGRESS. 
$1.25 net, postpaid. 

7 ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By William S. Culbert- 
son. (Second printing.) $1.00 net, postpaid. 
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THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF 
PHILANTHROPY 


offers 
FOUR $600 FELLOWSHIPS 


to recent college graduates—men and women— 


Classes of 1915, 1916 and 1917, 


and 


ONE $800 FELLOWSHIP 


to college graduates who have had subsequent 
experience. 


Examination: May 5. Applications 
should be filed before April 16. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. B 


THE;NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


105 East 22nd Street, New York 














“A practiced technica! hand, and a gift for etching character that 


may be compared with;Dej;Maupassant’s.”—James HuNEKER. 





Mr. Huebsch presents 
James Joyce 


An Irishman of distinction whose two books compel the 
attention of discriminating seekers after brains in books: 


A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 

This account of the childhood, adolescence and young man- 
hood of a gifted Irishman enables us to understand the forces 
—social, political, religious—that animate Ireland to-day. 
The home, the school and university, with politics, religion, 
economics and aesthetics present or implied reveal the under- 
currents of Irish character. Psychological insight, mas- 
terly simplicity of style and extraordinary naturalism make 
this book more than a promise of great things. 


Dubliners 
Firmly etched into these pages are Irish city life, character, 
types and traits, Dublin serving as background. With perfect 
objectivity and the reticence of reserve power, each of these 
short stories proves a tensely wrought composition, disclosing 
in balanced relief some idea or situation of universal import. 
No reader can fail to become a Joyce enthusiast. 


Each, $1.50 net. At all bookstores, or of the publisher. 


New York B. W. Huebsch 225 Fifth ave. 
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lips was so enamored of his master-spirited girl that he 
was going to see Susan Lenox through the whole process 
without admitting one touch of weakness or deterioration, 
and if he kept her drunk a good deal of the time, and part 
of the time under morphine, he was careful to explain 
that she had a magnificent constitution, and rebounded into 
normal spirits and activities as soon as she got a good in- 
come. 

Yet apart from these preposterous exaggerations, natural 
to a man who had no comedy, Susan Lenox is a story 
that moved and impressed this reader deeply. It may 
give a young reader an absurd idea of male voracity, or 
it may grievously disappoint a person in search of the 
erotic, otherwise it is a performance of indubitable vigor 
and valor and salience. When an author is dead and de- 
fenseless almost any trash he wrote may be published. It 
is the great fortune of David Graham Phillips, if the en- 
hancement of one’s memory is to be called fortunate, that 
the one big book he left unpublished was probably the best 
thing he ever did. It may be rash to say of any man who 
wrote over twenty novels that the particular one of them 
in hand surpasses the rest. One ought to read all of David 
Graham Phillips before offering such an opinion. On the 
basis of an ordinary acquaintance with his work, however, 


. one is made bold to infer the superiority of Susan Lenox 


and to feel deeply consoled that the eternally lamentable 
insane act which killed Phillips did not intrude before he 
had had this full expression of his generous powers. 

F. H. 


The Charm of Distance 


The Emperor of Portugallia, by Selma Lagerlof. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 


OBER reason would tell “one that there was a touch 
of arrogance in pretending to appreciate a foreign 
tale. Should not criticism stick to the impressions which 
our American friends are working up for us out of our 
current American life? For in these we can feel where 
the writer’s hand has slipped in his delineation of per- 
sonal traits, or where he has caricatured the spirit of 
the social milieu, or sentimentalized the ideals. We can 
appreciate only what we know and it is not the hard- 
beaten, weird-fancying Swedish peasant life that we know. 
How can the critic expect to put himself into the heart 
of this alien feeling and strange confronting of life? 
This logic is so convincing that it would subjugate most 
of us, did not foreign tales like The Emperor of Portugal- 
lia come to us regularly to prove the inadequacy of logic. 
And what they do more for us is to emphasize anew— 
what the aestheticians are always telling us—how annoy- 
ingly familiarity of theme frets away at appreciation. It 
is just because we are so familiar with the theme that 
our appreciation of American novels is so rarely free 
from irritation. The righteous sternness with which we 
judge is partly due to the constant intrusion of the rep- 
resentation upon our judgment. The strident elements of 
the life around us make such a din in our ears, we are 
assailed by so much in expression that a mere elementary 
taste clamors to “ improve,” that our critical nerves get 2 
little unhinged. We become too sensitive to the faintest 
falseness of theme in our story. We resent even the being 
reminded of the details of American blatancies. We are 
annoyed that characters are thin and cheap, because we 
want some writer to open up some rich new aspect of the 
American soul. And we are annoyed when characters are 
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Life Insurance Without 
Agents is a Distinct 
Public Service 


Steet 

POSTAL LIFE METHOD 

SANCTIONED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 


Soteteete 


Timely Talk on a Vital Subject 





(Scene: Pullman smoking compartment. Judge Kirkland and 
Lawyer Roberts continuing a conversation begun at dinner.) 


Judge: “Well, this business of selling direct-by-mail Lawyer: (/aughing) “Guess you’re ten years ago and have carried it ever since.” 


throughout the country is surely very popular 
with the public.” 

Lawyer: “Yes, but some of my clients say that 
in the interests of local merchants, the States 
ought to find some way to check it.” 

Judge: “I don’t see why they should check it or 
how they can do it. Selling merchandise is an 
interstate business. I can sell and you can buy 
in the best market wherever it is. What can a 
State do about it?” 


Lawyer: “You're probably right, I'll admit. The 


right. I wrote the Postal once my- 
self just to find out how the Com- 
pany did business, but never fol- 
lowed it up.” 


Lawyer: “How’s the cost?” 


Judge: “Lower than in other companies for the 
same kind of insurance—legal reserve—and be- 
sides that they give me a free medical examina- 
tion each year just so I can keep in trim.” 


Lawyer: “That’s pretty good. You live in Idaho 
and deal with a New York company by mail. 
Did you ever look the Company up?” 


92% 
2 

Dividends 
Guaranteed 


States can’t very well put the ‘kibosh’ on legiti- 
mate interstate business.” 

Judge: “Certainly not. The States cannot hold up 
arbitrarily any direct-by-mail transaction, such 
as the payment of life-insurance premiums.” 

Lawyer: “How’s that?” 

Judge: “Policies are written for people, ‘direct,’ all 
over the country, and have been for years. The 
United States Supreme Court has decided unani- 
mously that life-insurance premiums on such 


Judge: “Only to know that it is chartered and 
licensed by New York State, whose laws are very 
strict, but I called on them when I was East. 
They’re now in their new building on Fifth 
Avenue.” 


in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 


Lawyer: “Are they? Believe I’ll write them to 


figure on a policy for me.” 


* ~ I~; 4 ] ‘ - 13 1 “es 
— are exempt from State taxes. The usual Paid Besides. Judge: “Don’t think you could do better. Life in- 
icense-fees and charges also do not apply. All surance without agents is a distinct public ser- 
this helps policyholders.” vice. The point is made, and | think it is a good 


one, that the Company is subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities. The Postal simplifies 
the business, saves you money, safeguards your 
health and will treat you right in every way. I’d 
take another policy myself if I hadn’t passed the 
age limit.” 


Lawyer: “Oh, you refer to the Postal Life?” 





Judge: “Yes, that Company hasn’t any agents and 
never has had. The applicant deals direct, per- 
sonally or by letter. The method is good common 
sense as well as sanctioned by law.” 


Judge: (laughing) “1 go you one 
better; I not only wrote them, 
but took out a policy nine or 


That tells the story. Theughtful insurers like Judge Kirkland take policies with the Postal and not 
only hold on to them but are disposed to take new insurance, while those like the lawyer Roberts, who 
at first write out of curiosity, at last find they can save money by taking a Postal Policy and they do it. 


Find Out What 
You Can Save 


You should take advantage of Postal benefits and economies. Call at 
the Company’s office or simply write and say: “Mail insurance particulars 
as mentioned in NEW REPUBLIC for March 10.” 


Strong Postal 
Points 


First: Old-line legal-re- 
serve inmsurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 


Second: Standard policy 


inden tee co In your letter be sure to give: 


$9,000,000. Insuranc 
force, $40,000,000... 1. Your full name. 
Third: Standard policy 2. Your occupation. 


provisions, approved by 
the New York State In- 
surance Department. 


3. The exact date of your birth. 


You will receive full information based on official reports regularly filed 
with the New York State Insurance Department. Writing places you under 
no obligation and no agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life 
employs no agents; the resultant commission-savings go to you because 


you deal direct. 
POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d St., New York Neu 
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PROFOUNDLY impressive study of the 
career of a minister who urges Christian 
justice upon his wealthy and aristocratic 
congregation. The importance of its theme, the 
intensity of its love element, its masterly por- 
trayal of the capital and labor problem and its 
high literary quality make this book one of the 


season’s most notable novels. THE 
UNHALLOWED 
HARVEST 


By HOMER GREENE 


Author of “ Pickett’s Gap,” 
“The Blind Brother,” etc. 


At All Booksellers, $1.35 net 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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noble, because we know that people are not like that. 
In short, our criticism is often spoiled and not illumined 
by our acquaintance with the environment. We have so 
knotted into the themes our emotional complexes that we 
are no longer able to appreciate the literary art. 

Now a foreign tale comes to us untrammelled by our 
experience. We feel a kind of moral irresponsibility about 
it. Our appreciation of it has to live by its own unaided 
artistic wits. The author may shock us, but he runs no 
risk of hurting our amour-propre of intimate wisdom. 
Perhaps it is only the foreign novel that we can hope to 
appreciate. Perhaps it is only a foreign novel, freed from 
our obsession of representation, that can come to us to be 
judged as a creative work of art, bringing its own creden- 
tials, as all art does and should. 

To take delight in Miss Lagerléf is not, therefore, to 
perform an act of literary snobbery. It is only to register 
how, being at her mercy as to the reality of the life she 
pictures, she charms and holds us. There is no familiarity 
of theme to fret us, and we can give our whole attention 
to the art. We do not have to be conscious, as with an 
American tale, of the gaps between the author’s vision and 
our vision. But this new preoccupation with the art of 
the tale does not exonerate the foreign writer from truth- 
fulness. She has only the heavier artistic responsibility. 
At every moment she must be plausible, for plausibility 
is the highest virtue of art. 

I know no writer who makes it easier for us to under- 
stand her art. Her themes, strange as they are, always 
convince, and her sense of form is almost infallible. This 
latest tale has very much the same weird charm as Jeru- 
salem, but it is of a personal and not a group madness 
that it tells. The story has to do with the intense longing 
of the old crofter Jan for his young daughter who has 
gone out into the world to earn the money that is needed 
to save their cottage from confiscation. A red silk dress, 
given to the girl by a passing salesman, proves the beginning 
of her ruin, and it is not for fifteen years that she comes 
back, haggard and broken, to her parents. Meanwhile, 
the old man’s imagination, eagerly feeding on the vague 
pleasantries he hears about her fate, has built the loftiest 
absurdities for her. His whimsical yearning creates for 
himself the réle of Emperor of Portugallia out of her 
fancied grandeur and he becomes the harmless butt of the 
countryside. But when the girl does return to carry off 
her mother to city life in Malmé, the poor despised old 
Jan, seeing in her spurning of him only the machinations 
of her enemies, loses his life in a quixotic attempt to 
rescue her at the pier. 

It is a whimsical and moving tale, with touches of grim 
power and the fantastic superstition of the North. Very 
grisly is the girl’s vigil with the coffin at the pier, while 
they drag for her father’s body. It is not filial piety which 
keeps her there, but a deadly fear that the unburied man 
she had wronged would harm her. There is a charming 
touch where Jan and his wife are carrying the baby to 
church on Christmas Day. The mine-superintendent, pass- 
ing in a sleigh, offers to take the little girl in. Brooding 
Jan protests fiercely, and is later all wonderment—‘ Why, 
I thought it was King Herod and Herodias his wife!” 
Troll and King Herod and the Greek fear of the un- 
cofiined make a mystical background for the sober life of 
the little Swedish community. There is ever that piquant 
sense of flickering weirdness behind the orderly civilization 
with its excellent parson and schoolmaster, its husbandry 
and wisdom. 

Miss Lagerléf’s art keeps her from weaving her own 
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sophistication around these simple people. She not only 
keeps out her own personality, but she somehow renders 
her people in their own terms without appearing naive. 
And we accept them without question on their own terms. 
It would be well if some of our American woman writers 
could study this delicate art of sympathetic detachment and 
learn how to avoid patronizing their characters. Miss 
Lagerléf’s tone is hard to get, but it is what makes her 
art so appealing. Madness and poverty and cheapness get 
touched with a charm that has nothing of the sentimental 
about it. 

This Swedish author is a master in the episodic telling 
of a story; the fine chiseling of her art makes every line 
and contour tell. These forty-six incidents through which 
The Emperor of Portugallia moves carry forward the 
story in an indirect line. Yet each has its note of sig- 
nificance and that pleasurable turn which is never a 
“moral” and yet not quite a “ point.” Now nothing be- 
comes so wearisome as the episode when one feels that the 
writer is laboring to round off each chapter as pointedly 
as the last. And nothing is so wearisome as an episodic 
telling which repeatedly frustrates one’s rise of expectation 
at the end of each incident. The ease of the episodic form 
is more than balanced by the extreme difficulty of avoid- 
ing these two boredoms. Miss Lagerléf does not labor, 
but she does delicately satisfy the expectation. 

To point out the things which make it easy to ap- 
preciate her art is not to imply that they are obtrusive, 
or that they are not unconscious. One implies only that 
in the foreignness of her theme it is the art that is to be 
enjoyed. That art is clear and joyous and refreshing. We 
can meet it with truer appreciation than we can our neigh- 


bors next door. 
R. B. 


The State as Tobacconist 
The State as Manufacturer and Trader. By A. W. 


Madsen. London: J. Fisher Unwin, 7s 6d net. 


HE state socialist who is also a consumer of tobacco 

will read Mr. Madsen’s book with a sense of pro- 
found discouragement. It is a competent résumé of the 
world’s experience with the principal commercial. industry 
carried on by the government in any considerable num- 
ber of countries. The state monopolizes the tobacco trade 
in France, Italy, Japan, Austria-Hungary, Rumania and 
Serbia. What of the fate of the tobacco consumer? Most 
melancholy. 

It is only from France, to be sure, that the cry of 
the consumer is audible: We hear of cigarettes that 
won’t smoke, cigarettes that dissolve into their elements 
at the touch of a match, ten-centime cigars of which the 
consumers “complain bitterly’; tobaccos of “ restricted 
sale,” for the army, hospitals, etc., into which an undue 
proportion of ribs, butts and débris have entered; substi- 
tutions of cheap tobaccos for the customary grades, to 
counteract the fiscal effects of rising prices. The admin- 
istration itself admits that these substitutions “ bewilder 
the smoker and are likely to lead to a check upon con- 
sumption.” But what can one expect? Some years the 
fields yield bad tobacco. “The result is that the quality 
of the products is also inferior. There is no remedy for 
this; the consumers think they are being exploited by the 
state, while the truth is, they are the victims of atmos- 


pheric circumstances.” 
The consumer may be victim of circumstances other 
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There should be a great deal of careful thought 
placed on commodity and investment prices before 
purchases of either are made. Our facilities for provid- 
ing all the facts and figures on both subjects we be- 

lieve to be unequaled in the United States. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or luck. 
Recognize that all action is followed by equal reaction. 
Work with a definite policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Address Dept. P-43, specifying whether interested 
in Commodities or Investments. Details sent free. 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Bldg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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[? SPEEDS ahead a little too fast for me,” 


says a well-known professor, in a comment 


~ MICROBES and MEN 


By DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS 


but I am having a grand time reading it, galloping along sey 
eral pages behind, tongue out, panting and enjoying mysel! 

This book is a shrewd, humorous, scientific and humane com- 
mentary on life end its problems 

lwo equally delightful companion volumes are i Surgeon's 
Philosophy” and “ Doctors Versus Folks. 

Each Net $2.50. Three Volumes, Net $7.50 it all bookstores. 


Garden City - DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. - New York 
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f Why, Oh, Why, Oh, Why 


YPRESS? 


Why, because it’s the lumber that lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts 
and lasts and lasts and lasts and then starts in lasting and lasts a long 
time yet till you almost wish you bad some excuse for inoculating it 
with decay-germs only you can’t do that because they'd dic on the 
job and that's why it’s called “the Wood Eternal” of course. 
Beautiful is its grain for rich interiors and carved panels, etc., and 
Longevity is an ephemeral word to apply to the durability of Cypress, 
which is, as has so well been said by those who know as much about 
it than we do—"‘the Wood Eternal"’ sure enougb. 


All-round Helps Department 
9 . 
Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n | 
1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jaeksonville, Fla. 
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NEW-YEAR BOOKS 


A BOOK EVERY BUSINESS MAN SHOULD READ 


THE WAR 
AFTER THE WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Co-author of “Charles Frohman; Manager and Man,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The most timely and significant business book that the Buropean 
conflict has produced, because it tells what is likely to happen when 
the armies return to peaceful pursuits. The probable effects of peace 
on the trade of the United States are interpreted in comprehensive 
and forceful fashion. Every business man should read this volume. 
it has a direct message for his prosperity and his pocketbook. 


PRUSSIAN REVELATIONS 


SEVEN YEARS 
AT THE 
PRUSSIAN COURT 


By EDITH KEEN 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


Miss Keen was for some years in the service of Princess Frederick 
Leopold of Prussia, sister of the German Empress, as companion to 
her Sougpter, the Princess Margarethe. Clearly her receptive, com- 
panionable personality enabled her to absorb a good deal of informa. 
tion, and her chapters impress one not so much as merely giving 
Court gossip, but as imparting some real knowledge about the men- 
tality of Prussian royalty. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN GLIMPSE OF THE 
GREAT ADVANCE 


TO VERDUN 
FROM THE SOMME 


By HARRY E. BRITTAIN 


With Introduction by James M. Beck, 12mo. 


This interesting book, written in easy graphic style by a keen ob- 
server, gives a real living picture of a visit made by the author and 
the Hon. James M. Beck, of New York, to many historic points along 
the Western Front during the Great Advance. 


FICTION 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AYLWIN” 


VESPRIE TOWERS 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


In this peathemous novel the famous author of “ Aylwin” em- 
ployed his knowledge of folk-lore and the supernatural to weave their 


elements into a very human story. 


POETRY 
THE BROKEN WING 


SONGS OF LOVE, DEATH AND DESTINY 


By SAROJINI NAIDU 
Author of “The Golden Threshold” and “The Bird of Time,” 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


We have had poems from many authors about Hindu life and 
scenes, but they were written from the outside. Through Sarofjinl 
Naidu we hear from the inside; and the voice is one of sympatibetic 


charm and beauty. 


AFTERNOON 


By EMILE VERHAEREN 
Author of “The Sunlit Hours,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A continuation of the late Belgian poet's ote love-poetry be- 
gun in “ The Sunlit Hours ”—a record of golden hours spent in & 
garden in the afternoon of life. 








Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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than atmospheric. Conditions in the state factories have 
at times been so unsatisfactory that the workers have re- 
sorted to sabotage. The government in 1914 announced 
an infallible method of discovering the worker guilty of 
mischief to the product. Here is the comment of the 
newspaper Excelsior : 


“ Smokers who have complained of finding in their 
packets of superior cut tobacco or Caporal Ordinary 
a sock, a glove, a nail, a mouse or other foreign but 
unsmokable ingredient may now be reassured.” 


Such is the price the consumer pays. Let us look at 
the other side, the profit to the state. France, Italy and 
Austria, countries with low per capita income and widely 
diffused habits of thrift, recover revenues amounting to 
$2.10, $1.44 and $1.41 per capita of the general popula- 
tion. The United Kingdom, through taxation, derives a 
per capita revenue of $1.84, but the United States secures 
only $1.04 and Germany $.64. The American consumes 
twice as much tobacco—and twice as good—as the French- 
man and pays half as great a tax. The American’s spend- 
ing power is twice that of the Frenchman. This is of 
course no argument for a tobacco monopoly, but it does 
indicate clearly the revenue possibilities remaining unex- 
ploited in the tobacco trade. 


An Intensive Novel 
Sussex Gorse, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 


NCE more Mr. Knopf has proved his alertness and 

daring. For outside the enthusiastic heralding of 
W. L. George Miss Kaye-Smith is little known in this 
country, and if Sussex Gorse is a criterion, it is easy to 
see why her American vogue would have to be of slow 
growth, and why the publisher who introduced her to us 
would of necessity be taking a risk. The book is stark 
and grim—as stark and grim as the intensely provincial 
English country life it reveals. The author attempts no 
interpretation of this unswerving, heavy-moving existence; 
no controversy is raised about it. It is simply revealed. 
The cry for happiness, the longings that would perpetuate 
the soft glows of tender spring evenings or the transient 
gaieties of the rustic fair flash forth in the narrative as 
amiable weakness, as bends or curves which may make 
supple the long line of life but can at no point really 
deflect it from its purpose. Miss Kaye-Smith embraces 
an older, objective tradition, wherein the novelist is merely 
revelatory and abstains from any criticism or the intrusion 
of personal moods. When what is revealed is a life so 
bleak as that which clusters around Boarzell, the result 
is not likely to be a book which will be popular in a coun- 
try where only geniuses are allowed the privilege of being 
pessimistic. 

Yet Sussex Gorse ought to be widely read, for it is a 
novel which, if not great, only escapes being great. Genius 
can hammer out sparks of insight and suggestion on the 
flinty dreariness of life by the sheer vigor and truth of 
presentation. The criterion is how much are characters 
and locale vivified, not what are the characters and locale 
chosen. In Sussex Gorse the vivifying is not all-round 
and complete; often there is a softening when there should 
be pungency; now and then the outlines of the environ- 
ment are blurred when the demand is for sharpness and 
distinctness. But the hero, Reuben Backfield, is no mere 
impressionistic sketch—it is a full-length portrait. The small 
and scrawny bit of earth known as Boarzell excites his envy 
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“At the outset I only wanted to make a few & 
beautiful books.” E 
And because I could not devise another format E 
one-half so pleasing as the one I have made my & 
own for describing these books, I retain it with & 
a few improvements in the present Catalogue. § 
The large increase of cost in every detail of & 
manufacture bas compelled some slight ad- 
vances in price; but if the quality of my edi- 
tions was to be kept up it could only be done 
by these trifling readjustments. 

I send this Catalogue while it lasts to any reader of The New 

Republic. Free on request. 

THoMas Birap Mosuer, Portland, Maine. 


COSTUME 


MURVTTE AND ATURMENETE HTH TEIN 
UCU URIBNATAS UNAM La 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


Buys Original Autograph Letters of All Celebrities, and Books 
Imacribed by Authors. 
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If you have any old Colonial or Revolutionary 
letters or collection of letters, write to him. 
Highest prices paid. Publisher of The Collector, 
a monthly for autograph collectors. One Dollar 
a year. Sample free. 





225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











HAVE YOU RECEIVED 


my catalogue 





of interesting books? It will 








gladly be sent on request. 
to learn that they can procure these delightful 
books on a deferred payment plan. 


C, GERHARDT, 
25 West 42d St., New York E 
No library, large or small, ia complete without 
this charming set of books. 
They consist of twenty volumes and a general 





Librarians and other book-lovers will e pleased 
index. 


For bindings, prices and terms, address: 


Tuomas Biap Mosuer, Portland, Maine. 


LIBRARIES OF OLD AND NEW 
BOOKS PURCHASED FOR’ CASH 


Calls at residences free. 
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Town & Country 


SOCIETY, COUNTRY LIFE, ART 
LITERATURE, RECREATION, TRAVEL 










O cultured MEN and WOMEN 
of the WORLD it is the indis- - 
pensable magazine because it 
represents the best in American life 
—social and intellectual. 







In sumptuousness of production, Town & 
Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of 
a century, not excepting such famous pub- 
lications internationally as Country Life 
of England or L’Illustration of France. 








While an intimate personal note runs 
through all of its pages, Town & Country 
is never “cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant 
departments, such as its notable London 
Letter, characterized by a world point of 
view, combined with a background of illus- 
tration, cleverly “edited” both as to interest 
and artistic value, have given this publica- 
tion an outstanding individuality and pres- 
tige unique among all American magazines. 


As Town & Country comes to you THREE 
TIMES A MONTH, it is more complete, 
authoritative and timely in all of its depart- 
ments than are magazines devoted wholly to 
the fields of ART, the DRAMA, AMATEUR 
SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to COUNTRY 
HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 
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and challenges him, even when as a child he is flogged by 
the constable for daring to trespass upon it. He saves 
year after year until he finally possesses it. It is barren 
and stubborn, but in the end it yields to his plough and 
persistence and wheat grows to mock the ancient furze. 
In the fight for this land, Backfield destroys his own 
brother and mother and wife and children, his one brief 
love for a woman. They come and go in feeble panorama, 
and extraordinary is the author’s power of suggesting the 
dwindled idiosyncrasies of personality when so ruthlessly 
exploited by a dominant passion, combined with the pic- 
ture of how a momentary decision of temperament may 
change the whole course of individual destiny. Perhaps 
the highest quality of the book is in this curious fusion 
of the long and short view of life, this interplay, as of life 
itself, of the temporary and the permanent. Backfield 
has no banal regrets. When he surveys his victory, he 
does not put against his gain of the earth the loss of his 
own soul. He has satisfied his boyhood ambition and is 
content. He has won; he can rest peacefully in the bosom 
of his challenge. 

Miss Kaye-Smith does not pretend to a philosophy of 
life in all this battle of nature and human will. She is 
true to the objective tradition. But that tradition has 
never offered any novelist who wanted to be of high rank 
an escape from the duty of thinking things out and coming 
to some conclusion about them. It has only meant that 
what, in the more subjective story shall be explicit, shall 
in this kind of story be implicit. Hardy, for instance, 
whose name is invoked for every whittle-author who has 
a heath in his book but whose real power Miss Kaye- 
Smith does to an extraordinary extent really share, never 
attempted to formulate a conscious philosophy. Yet no one 
can read a single novel of Hardy’s without having Hardy's 
individual feeling for nature made clear. One succumbs 
to the force and consistency of it. It is an attitude which 
has been thought through. Miss Kaye-Smith’s novel leaves 
one puzzled. The reader is not sure whether she believes 
that nature plays tricks upon man or whether man plays 
tricks on nature. There is a fatal indecision of conviction. 
Only non-fiction writers can afford to be literally prag- 
matic in their thinking. The enduring novelist must have 
full-fledged beliefs, else he has no theatre in which the 
dramas of life can be produced, and his books are like plays 
without a stage-setting. 
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Grorce West is a newspaper man who has been asso- 
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Come Out of Your Castle 


Four hundred years ago Europe stood at one of 
History’s turning-points. 


Medievalism died. 


It did not die without a protracted and fiery strug- 
gle, not so much against direct and open opposition 
as against inertia and stubborn disinterest. 


To-day some of feudalism’s watch-words are still 
re-echoing; some of its followers are still struggling 
“os along the dim-lit paths, their thoughts and hopes those 
5 of a past time. 





: Thoughts are not cast-iron ingots. They are always 
" molten, always in a state of flux. Let them harden, 
. f and they become traditions only,—formulas, memories, 
: mechanical contrivances. 


| 

3 | Thoughts which four hundred years ago glowed with 
new vigor are to-day rusty and ready for the scrap- 
. heap. We stand at another turning-point, with new 
s I signboards and new roads to travel. 


h Sort over your mental processes. Maybe some of 
4 r them are ready for the discard. If so, and you don’t 
ys i get rid of them, you will find a narrower and narrower 
“ niche reserved for yourself in the changing world. 


% It is remarkable how much an alert weekly like The 
is New Republic can do to keep you abreast of the times. 





Herbert C. Hoover calls it “The Ralph Barton Perry says it is made for 
best balanced organ of liberal “Readers who prefer having their minds dis- 
thought in American journalism.” turbed to having their prejudices flattered.” 





i} 


gee Pull up your visor,—doff your casque altogether,— exchange your 
tilting-lance for a weapon more potent,—lift the portcullis, —swing PM 


the drawbridge,—come out of your castle! And, above all, see to it that 
a you keep interested throughout the process. Read The New Republic. 
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Quick blade and a stron}, one—an 


agile car and a 


powerful one—insurance 


both for the owner's safety and prestige 


Again—the old armorer’s 
splendid tradition of exquisite 
production lives. 

Jeweled rapiers from Damas- 
cus, combined matchless 
service-ability with unmatched 
beauty. 

The spirit of the old pains- 
takin}, craftsmanship survives 
in Packard production. 

Distinction for the stateliest 
occasions—race of line, refine- 
ment of finish, the assurance of 
correctness that ever marks 


the equipment of discriminat- 
ing, folk. 

Added, all, to the balanced 
stren}th of a chassis as flawless 
as a Damascus sword, and the 
economical power of the Twin- 
six motor, quick and mighty 
to meet any crisis of the city 
street or the country highway. 

Sprin3,’s comin3—and there 
are many Packard styles to 
select from. Guard apainst 
disappointment in your choice 
—now. 
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Ask the man who owns one 





Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-six motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 
$3050 and $3500, at Detroit. Packard dealers in allimportant cities, 


Packard Motor Car 


Company—Detroit 
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